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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCI- 
ETY MOVING ALONG 


INCE the publication of our April 
S number, the following persons have 
accepted their elections to the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society : 

Honorable E. T. Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Meredith is editor and publisher of 
Successful Farming, The Dairy Farmer, 
and Better Homes and Gardens. He is a 
native of Iowa and resides now in Des 
Moines. He is a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and a 
member of the American Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. He 
was at one time director of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank. In 1919 he served 
as a member of President Wilson’s Indus- 
trial Conference. In writing to President 
Burton, Mr. Meredith commented upon the 
American Peace Society, in part, as fol- 
lows : “You may be sure that I am heartily 
in sympathy with the aims of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, as well as the very fine 
work you are doing.” 

Honorable Frank White, Treasurer of 
the United States since May, 1921. He 
was a member of the North Dakota House 
of Representatives from 1891 to 1893 and 
a member of the State Senate from 1893 
to 1899. He was Governor of North Da- 
kota from 1901 to 1905. He has special- 
ized in agriculture and banking. He is 
President of the Middle West Trust Com- 
pany, Valley City, North Dakota. He 
served as a commissioned officer in the 


| — May, 1927 ; 


Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War. He was colonel of infantry on duty 
in France during the World War. 

Hon. Edwin P. Morrow, of Somerset, 
Kentucky, member of the United States 
Board of Mediation, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. He was United States 
District Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Kentucky from 1911 to 1915. He was 
Governor of Kentucky for four years and 
a member of the United States Labor 
Board from 1924 to 1926. He served as 


a commissioned officer in the Spanish- 


American War. 

Others recently added to the Board of 
Directors, with a brief statement about 
each, follows: 

Hon. John J. Esch, of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, now Chairman of the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, is a lawyer by profession. He 
represented the Seventh Wisconsin Dis- 
trict in the 56th to the 66th Congresses, 
from 1899 to 1921. He is, perhaps, most 
widely known throughout the country be- 
cause of the “Esch-Cummings Transporta- 
tion Act.” 

In accepting the invitation to represent 
Wisconsin on the Board of the American 
Peace Society, Mr. Esch wrote to President 
Burton, in part, as follows: “I feel highly 
honored in your extending to me this in- 
vitation. I shall be pleased to accept it.” 

Mr. Charles L. Hyde, Sr., is President 
of the American Exchange Bank of Pierre, 
South Dakota. He is also President of the 
First National Life Insurance Company 
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and Trustee of Yankton College. He is 
interested in real estate, banking, and 
cattle-raising. 

In accepting the invitation to represent 
South Dakota on the Board of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, Mr. Hyde wrote Mr. 
Burton, in part, as follows: “Of course, 
my sympathies are very strongly in har- 
mony with the aims of the American Peace 
Society.” 

Mr. Felix M. McWhirter is President of 
the People’s State Bank of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. He has served as President of 
the Indiana Bankers’ Association and as 
President of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. He is also widely known out- 
side of his own State. He has been for 
many years a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
active in the work of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, having partici- 
pated in the International Trade Confer- 
ence out of which grew the International 
Chamber. He was one of the American 
delegates at the organization meeting of 
the Chamber in Paris in 1920. He has at- 
tended each subsequent meeting of the 
Chamber abroad. He was a member of the 
Special Committee of the Chamber which 
drafted the now famous “Rome Resolu- 
tion,” which led to the appointment of 
the Dawes Committee and formed the basis 
of the present plan under which the Repa- 
rations Commission is operating. Not- 
withstanding the fact of Mr. McWhirter’s 
youth—he was born June 14, 1886—he is 
also director of the Indianapolis Morris 
Plan Company, of the Indianapolis Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, of the 
Marion County Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians; he is also member of the Indiana 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He is President of the People’s Building 
Company. He is Indiana civilian aide to 
the Secretary of War. 

In accepting the invitation to represent 
Indiana on the Board of the American 





Peace Society, Mr. McWhirter stated : “For 
many years I have looked upon the activi- 
ties of peace societies with a very pro- 
nounced feeling of suspicion as to their 
aims and motives, and I am sorry to say 
that there are striking evidences of the 
effectiveness of their purpose to defeat the 
real peace movements. I take pleasure in 
associating myself with an organization 
which does not hold forth as one thing 
while it seeks to defeat its announced 
purpose.” 

Hon. Frank W. Mondell, of Newcastle, 
Wyoming, is a lawyer by profession. He 
served in Congress from 1895 to 1897 and 
from 1899 to 1923. He was majority floor 
leader in the 66th and 67th Congresses. 
He was a director of the War Finance 
Corporation for two years. He was Presi- 
dent of the Dry Farming Congress from 
1910 to 1915. 

In accepting the invitation to repre- 
sent Wyoming on the Board of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, Mr. Mondell wrote Mr. 
Burton, in part, as follows: “I appreciate 
very much the honor of the invitation 
thus extended. I was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety, but I finally withdrew because I 
felt that I did not have the time to give 
to the work which I thought a director 
should give to an enterprise of this 
sort.” sank 
William Allen White is editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kansas. Mr. 
White is known nationally and interna- 
tionally, as well as in his own State. In 
1917 he was sent to France as an observer 
by the American Red Cross. In 1919 he 
was a delegate to the Russian Conference 
at Prinkipo. He is a trustee of the Col- 
lege of Emporia and of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He has been a member of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations since 
1925. 

In accepting the invitation to repre- 
sent Kansas on the Board of the Ameri- 
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can Peace Society, Mr. White wrote to 
President Burton, in part, as follows: 
“T shall always be glad to have my name 
connected with anything that you are 
sponsoring. I feel deeply the distinction 
which comes with your suggestion.” 





THREE FACTORS IN THE 
CHINESE SITUATION 


HE three outstanding factors in the 
Chinese situation, and there are many 
factors, are: first, kaleidoscopic political 
changes from day to day; second, con- 
flict between Communism and Capital- 
ism; third, an evolving new China. 
From this distance it is impossible to 
follow the happenings in China with any 
respect for detail. This has been increas- 
ingly true since China became a republic, 
February 12, 1912. The constitution 
promulgated October 10, 1923, was fol- 
lowed by a coup d'état, October 24, 1924. 
This was followed by a provisional ad- 
ministration a month later, with auto- 
cratic powers, under Marshal Tuan Chi- 
jui. In October, a year later, elections 
were held with the purpose of setting up 
a citizens’ conference to determine the 
form of government and the constitution. 
But the problems involved in such an 
undertaking have ended in a civil war, 
primarily between a series of military 
war lords in northern China versus the 
nationalistic movement, begun some 
thirty-five years ago by the Liang Chi- 
chao and Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a young medi- 
cal student, in Canton, of the South. 
The former of these leaders stood for 
the development of democracy in China 
by the gradual processes of evolution; 
the latter by the processes of revolution. 
Roughly, the former began the right wing 
of the Nationalist movement in the South, 
and the latter the left. The struggle be- 
tween these two wings within the Na- 
tionalist movement accounts in part for 
the highly complicated news dispatches 


reaching us now day by day. Changes, 
rapid changes, make up the picture of con- 
temporary China. 

The reason for these rapid changes, 
however, is due primarily to the divisions 
of opinion throughout China—not, we 
suspect, as to the ends in view, but rather 
as to the methods to be pursued. 

In this situation there is no doubt of 
the influence of the Communists. When 
the aggressive Dr. Sun Yat-sen asked 
for assistance from the Great Powers, he 
received little encouragement. He turned, 
consequently, to Russia. Russia _re- 
sponded. Michael Borodin, long agent of 
the Third International, experienced in 
international matters, became chief ad- 
viser at Canton. He took with him Rus- 
sian aides, experts of various kinds. He 
went immediately at the business of 
strengthening the Kuomintang, the 
political organization of the Nationalist 
Party, of strengthening the army, and 
of building up trade unions. Borodin is 
the successor and exponent of the prin- 
ciples of Sun Yat-sen, but with this dif- 
ference—he openingly aims with the aid 
of Russian money and arms, to or- 
ganize China communistically under the 
Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national. The struggle now, therefore, is 
between the leaders of Communism on 
the one hand and the moderates in the 
Kuomintang on the other. This strug- 
gle itself blows hot and blows cold day by 
day. 

There is no doubt of Moscow’s influence 
in the situation. It is very great. In an 
important sense, Borodin has breathed 
the breath of life into the Cantonese move- 
ment. Moscow improves every opportu- 
nity to convince the Chinese that her 
troubles are due to capitalistic forces, and 
that the only hope is to supplant them 
with the beneficent ways of Communism. 
China must become the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the warning runs. 
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At the moment Borodin is trying to line 
up the peasants for an agrarian revolu- 
tion—a very serious business. There is 
no doubt that the world struggle between 
the principles of Capitalism and the prin- 
ciples of Communism is pursuing a bloody 
course in China. The Communists, hav- 
ing failed with their world revolution in 
the Occident, look with renewed hope now 
to its success in the Orient. 

In our view, the Communists will fail 
in the Orient. Their achievements in 
Russia will not commend themselves to 
the practical-minded Chinese. In spite 
of Borodin’s influence, the Communists 
are only nominally in control of the army. 
One reason for this is that deserters from 
the North and others entering the South- 
ern army equal, if they do not outnum- 
ber, the forces trained by Borodin A 
writer in the New York Times for April 
10, 1927, expresses his views thus: 


“Tt seems a legitimate speculation to 
foresee a consolidation of a unified armed 
force in China under the egis of the Can- 
ton army, which would be powerful 
enough to frighten the foreign conces- 
sionaries and to handle the internal sit- 
uation, unless a wildfire of peasant revolt 
will render such a consolidation impos- 
sible and plunge China into the sort of 
chaos that a determined Communist 
minority needs for the consummation of 
its aim. 

“The race between these two processes 
is perhaps the most breath-taking feature 
of the whole Chinese drama.” 


But, finally, we firmly believe that 
China is headed toward a new and better 
day. She is now in the military phase of 
that advance. This phase may last a long 
time. Every friend of China hopes not. 
Whether the ghastly business be for a 
long or a short time, it will be followed 
by those political processes through which 
the new China will take her equal stand 
among friendly sister States. 

China will remain a republic. She will 
develop a democratic government. She 


will establish her right to self-determina- 
tion and self-expression. She will achieve 
political unity, economic efficiency, and, 
above all, a national consciousness and 
self-respect, and in her own way. While 
some nations overemphasize their nation- 
alism, what China seems to need just now 
is a little more of the spirit “China for the 
Chinese.” 

The Chinaman cannot become a radical 
within any appreciable time. The China- 
man is constitutionally disdainful of ex- 
tremes. That is one reason why it seems 
so difficult to achieve even military deci- 
sion in the present maze of controversies. 
Furthermore, in spite of the influence of 
Russia, many of the leaders in China to- 
day received their training in the schools 
of foreign democracies, our own included. 
The Chinese are out to improve their 
standing amid the other powers of the 
world, all of which, with the exception of 
the Soviet Union, are anti-Communistic 
and anti-radical. The Chinaman knows 
that so long as outsiders enjoy rights and 
privileges within China which China does 
not enjoy abroad, China can have little 
self-respect. The Chinese inferiority 
complex is waning. The Chinamen are 
becoming conscious of their power. China 
will insist upon the return to her of her 
lost territories and the abolition of the 
special privileges on a basis of reciprocity. 
She is out to do away with unilateral 
treaties, leased territory, extraterritorial 
rights, and international concessions. 
China wishes to work out her own destiny, 
in accord with her own genius and ability. 

Mr. T. Z. Koo, a university graduate, 
intimately associated with Chinese rail- 
ways, a man of affairs, closed a recent 
article upon China with these words, ad- 
dressed to us in America: 


“This great struggle has been brewing 
for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. At last something definite is be- 
ginning to emerge. With you, this strug- 
gle may seem a very inconvenient thing, 
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threatening your investments and oppor- 
tunities for peaceful trade. With us, it 
is a life-and-death struggle for ourselves 
and for our children’s children. Their 
weal and woe for generations to come are 
being worked out now. I therefore ven- 
ture to plead with you to have patience 
with us and to continue to give us your 
confidence.” 

Our United States can afford to re- 
spond to this plea affirmatively, and with 
ungualified good will. 


THE DISEASE IN OUR BONES 
OF CONTENTION 


AW-ABIDING men and women of 

our country, common folk, con- 
fronted with our numerous bones of inter- 
national contention, are disturbed with a 
variety of emotions, ranging from inquiry 
and suspicion to anger and disgust. As 
soon as they feel that we have buried one 
of these bones, another is dug up to take 
its place. The man of common sense 
considers it all unnecessary, as silly as it 
is incongruous. “Should we, for example, 
be jeopardizing the lives of our boys be- 
cause of property rights in Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, or China?” he asks. There is too 
much talk, he thinks. There certainly 
should be some way for human beings to 
settle at least their disputes over property 
without so much nonsense. And of 
course he is quite right. 

The trouble is that few seem to see 
the way out of the mess. Most of us who 
think we know, it appears, don’t. Even 
the statesmen seem to wander in fogs or 
to blind themselves with inconsequential 
matters. They see bones of contention, 
they expect bones of contention, some of 
them thrive on bones of contention, and 
some take bones of contention to be but 
a part of our natural order of things. 

But there is something worse. There 
is a disease in well-nigh every bone of 
international contention. Bones of inter- 
national contention will probably persist 


as long as anyone now living survives. 
Look at the stuff. Analyze it. It is only 
a congeries of ill will, fear, ignorance, 
tribal superstitions, and miscalculated 
interests. Isn’t it possible to get at this 
poison and to eradicate it? We think it 
is. 

Just now, the poison in every one of 
our bones of international contention is 
due to one thing. That is this: No one 
seems to know how far our government 
should go to protect property and other 
rights of our citizens in foreign countries. 
Professor Borchard’s article in this num- 
ber answers the question better than any- 
one else known to us. But upon this 
subject all the texts on international law 
—indeed, all foreign offices—are quite 
vague. The texts are not to blame. 
Foreign offices are not to blame. Inter- 
national law is to blame. This means, of 
course, that we are all to blame. 

It is proper under international law 
that a State should demand for its citi- 
zens abroad the protection of their prop- 
erty, but only in accordance with the laws 
of the State in which such property may 
happen to be. Every State has the right 
to decide the rights of foreigners within 
its limits. Indeed, a State has the right 
to expel an alien from its territory. But 
a government’s obligations to its citizens 
abroad are, for the most part, mooted 
matters. The result is that we too fre- 
quently find one person jeopardizing the 
lives of all. 

While it seems to be agreed that under 
international law a State has a right to 
make its own law, to exercise its own 
police power, to regulate aliens and their 
property, and that aliens are bound to 
submit to the local processes of law, and 
that force to protect property rights of 
citizens in a foreign country is excluded 
by the Porter-Drago Doctrine—indeed, by 
the Pan American Conventions of 1901 
and 1910—yet the threat of force for 
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such a purpose is a frequent thing, espe- 
cially in modern journalism. 

The whole trouble is, as pointed out by 
Professor Borchard, that political rather 
than legal processes are usually employed. 
They often dominate. 

Our government has no legal right to 
threaten the use of force for the protec- 
tion of property rights in Nicaragua, 
Mexico, China, or elsewhere. A plaintiff 
State has no right to be judge, jury, and 
high executioner in its own case, where 
property rights are involved, simply be- 
cause it is bigger and stronger than the 
defendant State. No defendant State 
should be obliged to submit to unjust de- 
mands simply because it is small, weak, 
and defenseless. No bone of contention 
between free, sovereign, independent 
States should present any insuperable 
difficulty. With due processes of law pro- 
vided for and judicial machinery avail- 
able, there is no excuse for an interna- 
tional war. But the processes of law, 
including adequate judicial machinery, 
are not sufficiently available. That is the 
poison in the marrow of our bones of 
international contention. 

Manifestly, the cure for this disease 
cannot be in the direction of more politi- 
cal machinery. There is political ma- 
chinery enough. The processes of diplo- 
macy, of mediation, and other political 
forms of settlement, are amply provided 
for. 

Of course, the ever-abiding need is for 
a more intelligent public opinion. Politi- 
cal machinery, if intelligently—that is to 
say, simply—set up, can be useful. It 
can never take the place, however, of 
intelligent direction. Intelligent direc- 
tion depends upon an intelligent people. 
As pointed out by James Hartley Beal in 
the Constitutional Review of April, 1927, 
“any form of political organization that 
can be devised will, when left to itself, 
inevitably degenerate into a machine to 
serve the private interests of those who 


are in charge of its operation and the 
interests of those who keep it in power.” 
Political machinery can be serviceable, 
but within a limited area. Within our 
States we do not delegate the ultimate 
control of our rights to political bodies. 
Thoughtful men in the United States are 
greatly disturbed at the increasing con- 
centration of authority in governmental 
agencies. For them it seems to spell the 
doom of personal liberty and individual 
initiative. But they do not advocate the 
abolition of all political processes. They 
do, however, welcome every effort to pro- 
mote the processes of justice. 

And it is the firmer establishment of 
the principles of justice that makes up the 
medicine for our international disease. 
This is not primarily a political, but a 
judicial matter. 

It is evident that judicial ways of 
settling international disputes are as 
much in need of an educated public opin- 
ion as political methods, and yet political 
events, especially in the international 
field, get the major part of publicity. 
People seem to be less interested in the 
slower, less spectacular processes of jus- 
tice. When an arbitrator hands down a 
decision at The Hague affecting an inter- 
pretation of the Dawes Plan little, if any- 
thing, is said about it in the press. Pub- 
lic opinion is little affected. 

And yet this form of settlement’is the 
most important thing facing our conten- 
tious world. Since human beings have 
evolved judicial settlement as their best 
means of protecting their rights in the 
last analysis—indeed, since States have 
thus found it possible to settle their dis- 
putes finally and to the satisfaction of all 
parties, and since they have found no bet- 
ter way by which to achieve justice, either 
between persons or between States—it is 
not unreasonable to say that the extension 
of judicial settlement is the supreme need 
of States. In that way lies the future 
peace of the world, because in that man- 
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ner, and in that manner only, can accept- 
able decisions affecting certain vital in- 
terests be reached and issues ended. The 
eure for the disease in our bones of inter- 
national contention is a further injection 
of the due processes of law, mixed with 
larger and larger amounts of intelligence 
and good will. 


TRIALS OF THE DISARMA- 
MENT CONFERENCE 


IFFICULTIES facing the Prelimi- 

nary Conference on Arms, meeting 
in Geneva, are probably insurmountable. 
One reason for this is the fact that Russia 
is outside the conference. It is difficult 
to imagine countries close to Russia agree- 
ing to any plan for the reduction of their 
armaments without at the same time af- 
fecting the military strength of Russia. 
Another reason for doubting the success 
of the conference is the persisting feeling 
of nervous ill-will still prevalent rather 
generally throughout Europe. 

Amid these renewed efforts to solve the 
problem of burdensome armaments the 
chief weakness, however, lies principally 
in the method of approach. To bring 
about any general and effective reduction 
of armies and navies, there must first be 
a disarmament of policy. The difficulties 
besetting the Geneva Conference and re- 
ported from day to day are practically all 
due to the fact that the powers have the 
cart before the horse. 

That these difficulties are numerous 
need cause no surprise. They are numer- 
ous. The State Department is cluttered 
with tons of reports setting them forth. 
It is all as unfortunate as it is unneces- 
sary. While the British and the French, 
for example, might be brought to an agree- 
ment upon policies which would naturally 
lead to an agreement on the reduction of 
war machines, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect them to agree upon matters of land, 
Sea, and air equipment in the first in- 
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stance. Beginning the other way is to 
compound the darkness, » 

For example, when the British propose 
to limit reserves, France objects. France 
believes that there can be no effective limi- 
tation of land armaments without taking 
into consideration the industrial and com- 
mercial resources of a country. To this 
neither the United States nor Great Brit- 
ain agrees. Britain thinks it would be 
well, in the case of naval armament, to 
limit tonnage, the number of ships by 
categories, the caliber of navy guns and 
of torpedoes. The French reject this and 
argue for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments on the basis of “global tonnage” ; 
that is to say, by granting to each nation 
a specific total tonnage with the under- 
standing that each government would 
then be free to develop its tonnage in the 
different classes of ships as it may see 
fit. The objection to this “global ton- 
nage” plan is that for each battleship of 
thirty thousand tons, considered neces- 
sary by such navy powers as Britain and 
the United States, France might build 
approximately twenty-five submarines. 
The same might be true of Italy. Fur- 
thermore, Britain and France can’t agree 
upon a principle for the reduction of air- 
craft; too, the British argue that the limi- 
tation of military expenses should be sub- 
ject only to the principle of publicity. The 
French contend that military budgets 
should be limited. The British hold that 
the carrying out of any agreement can rest 
only on mutual confidence and respect for 
treaty obligations, with the possibility 
of referring any dispute to some form of 
an international tribunal. But the French 
stand for a permanent commission with 
quast powers of investigation and con- 
trol. 

Then, too, the Geneva Conference is 
embarrassed by the possibilities of reg- 
ional agreements outside of the purview 
of the men in Geneva. The Japanese, 
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for example, take the stand that Britain, 
the United States, and Japan should be left 
free to go ahead with their three-power 
naval agreements. Italy does not wish 
to be hampered in any way in her attempts 
to develop armaments adequate to her 


needs. The Coolidge proposal bulks im- 
portant in many of the discussions. And 
so it goes. 


In the meantime the Interparliamen- 
tary Union plans at its conference in Paris 
next August to discuss the whole question 
of armaments. But this does not appear 
to us as particularly hopeful. One result 
of the Geneva Conference is that the whole 
problem has passed from unofficial specu- 
lations to official considerations. Un- 
official action on the part of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union or other body might 
prove to be more embarrassing than help- 
ful. If the Preparatory Commissioon, 
rather contrary at the moment to ex- 
pectations, should agree upon a program 
for a subsequent conference on the reduc- 
tion of armaments, the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference might well discuss such a 
program. Heretofore certain members 
of the Interparliamentary Union have 
rather leaned toward the French theory 
of some form of international investiga- 
tion, supervision, or control of arma- 
ments; some of them to the view that 
budgets are a fair measure of armed 
strength. Of course, the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union would 
be opposed to these plans. It seems to 
be the American view that artificial agree- 
ments are not particularly promising as 
means of equalizing material war powers. 
President Coolidge’s proposal shows that 
our government leans to the possibilities 
of limiting land and air armaments by 
regiona] agreement, and to the view that 
political factors are more important than 
economic conditions in the promotion of 
such an agreement. It is probable that the 
United States would be opposed to the 
limitation of private aircraft. Our gov- 
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erment could not constitutionally accept 
any plan for the international supervision 
of the administration of an agreement 
limiting armaments. In any event, the 
whole matter is now in a condition of 
flux, beset with many difficulties, and in 
the hands of the governments. Of course, 
the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union are aware of all this and will con- 
duct themselves accordingly. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
any hopeful measures for the reduction 
of armaments must begin in the realm of 
policy. In the earlier stages disarmament 
of policy will be a political matter having 
to do with treaties and other agreements. 
In its later phases it will have to do with 
arbitration and judicial settlement. After 
these matters have been measurably agreed 
upon and put into practice, then, and not 
until then, the reduction of armaments 
may be reasonably expected, for then the 
reduction will follow as a matter of 
course. This is the slower and more dif- 
ficult way, but it is the surer, safer, more 
promising course. 


IS THE PORTER-DRAGO 
DOCTRINE DEAD? 


E ARE as morally responsible under 

the Porter-Drago Doctrine as under 
the Monroe Doctrine. In the light of our 
problems, especially in Mexico, Nicar- 
agua, and China, it is well to remind 
ourselves of this fact. This doctrine 
received extended and careful attention 
by the delegates of over forty nations in 
The Hague Conference of 1907, and after 
most careful phrasing it was accepted by 
the conference without change. The text 
of the doctrine as adopted reads: 


“In order to prevent armed conflicts 
between nations, of a purely pecuniary 
origin, growing out of contract debts 
claimed from the government of one coun- 
try by the government of another country 
as due to its nationals, the signatory pow- 
ers agree not to resort to armed force for 
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the collection of such contract debts. 

“This stipulation, however, shall not 
apply when the debtor State rejects or 
ignores a proposal of arbitration, or, in 
case of acceptance, makes it impossible to 
establish the compromis, or, after arbitra- 
tion, fails to comply with the award. 

“Tt is further agreed that the arbitra- 
tion here considered shall conform to the 
procedure provided by Chapter III of the 
convention for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, adopted at The 
Hague, and that it will determine, in so 
far as the parties should not have agreed 
thereupon, the validity and the amount 
of the debt and the time and mode of 
settlement.” 


This doctrine was signed in the form 
of a convention at The Hague October 18, 
1907. Its evident purpose was to avoid 
armed conflicts of a pecuniary origin aris- 
ing from contract debts, which may be 
claimed from the government of one coun- 
try by the government of another coun- 
try as due to one of its citizens. 

The signing of this convention was 
heralded over the world as of prime im- 
portance. It was Convention No. two in 
a series of thirteen, considered second 
only to the historic Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. It is an interesting fact that this 
convention was ratified by both Mexico 
and the United States on the same day, 
November 27, 1909, Mexico without reser- 
vations, and by the United States with the 
reservation that recourse to the Permanent 
Court should be had only by egreement 
through treaties of arbitration concluded 
between the parties in dispute. It was 
adhered to by China, January 15, 1910, 
without reservations. Nicaragua adhered, 
December 16, 1909, with the reservation 
that in the case of debts arising from or- 
dinary contracts recourse shall be had to 
arbitration only in the specific case of a 
denial of justice by the courts of the coun- 
try where the contract was made; and 
with the further reservation that public 
loans secured by bond issues and constitut- 


ing the national debt “shall in no case 
give rise to military aggression or the 
material occupation of the soil of Ameri- 
can nations.” 

No nation with which this country is 
now in controversy has failed to ratify 
the convention setting forth the Porter- 
Drago Doctrine. The pertinence of this 
to our present situation is that property 
rights of our nationals in Mexico, China, 
or Nicaragua constitute no justification 
for our armed intervention for the recov- 
ery of contract debts alleged to be due any 
of our citizens in those countries, unless 
the debtor State refuses an offer by us to 
submit a given case to arbitration. There 
is no principle more clearly defined for us 
than this. 


CHILE 


RIENDS of South America are some- 

what disturbed by the situation in 
Chile. Since the failure of the attempt 
to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute and the 
passing of President Alessandri, the 
political weather has not been altogether 
balmy in Chile. In February, upon the 
demand of Colonel Carlos Ibaiez, Min- 
ister of War, the cabinet resigned, “so 
that a strong government may be formed 
to combat Bolshevism.” Upon the “re- 
quest of the President,” Colonel Ibaiiez, 
for some time the real power in Chile, 
backed by the army and largely by the 
navy, formed a new cabinet. President 
Figueroa Larrain, at the request of his 
friends, announced that he would remain 
in office under the Ibafiez premiership. 
Officials stated that the new government 
would stand opposed to the continuance 
of negotiations over Tacna-Arica and 
wage war “without quarter” against the 
opposition and the Communists. 

It proceeded to act vigorously. Feb- 
ruary 23, Manuel Rivas Vicuiia, former 
Minister of the Interior, a prominent 
figure in Chilean national life for years 











and one of the editors of the most im- 
portant paper, Mercurio, was ordered to 
leave the country at once. He is now 
residing in Washington. Five prominent 
deputies, senators, and newspapermen were 
then arrested. The government ordered 
the suspension of ail Communist papers. 
The editor of Diario Ilustrado, who had 
opposed Ibafiez, was arrested, in spite of 
the fact that his paper has been strong 
against Communism. The government 
exiled the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals. February 27 nineteen of the 
most prominent men of Chile were sent 
out of the country by steamer. Not alto- 
gether a happy February for Chile. 

The month of March was not much 
better. At the opening of the Supreme 
Court, the Chief Justice complained of 
certain occurrences as reflecting upon the 
judiciary, a charge aimed at the govern- 
ment. But hundreds of other persons 
were arrested and many prominent men 
deported. Some _ three 
munists, with their families, were sent to 
the island of Mas Afuera, five hundred 
miles west of Valparaiso, an island wholly 
without settlements. They were allowed 
to take building materials, domestic ani- 
mals, and seeds. It was reported that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chile be- 
lieves the first thing to do is to clear up 
the Tacna-Arica mess and let the United 
States of America out of its impasse. 
When asked what Chile would do with 
these territories, he said, “Keep ’em.” 
On the 18th of March the government 
removed all priests, teachers of classes of 
religion in the public schools, and chap- 
lains, from government positions. This 
was done, it should be added, however, 
under the provisions of the Constitution 
of 1925, separating the church and the 
State. March went out like a lion, for 


at the end of the month the government 
was not only deporting Soviets; it was 
abolishing the positions of commercial 
attaché in some twenty-four legations. 
The month of April seems to have had 
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no soothing effect upon Mr. Ibaiiez’s 
fervid activities. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, brother of the Presi- 
dent, refused to resign. He was arrested. 
Since Chile has no vice-president, Ibaiez 
is both Prime Minister and acting Presi- 
dent. This very influential gentleman 
declared the position of Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court to be vacant. The 
Chief Justice is now in Germany. 
Ibaitez demanded the resignation of the 
Minister to London, the distinguished Mr. 
Mathieu. April 8 the cabinet signed a 
decree practically exiling the President. 
He is now enjoying a “vacation.” Ibaiiez 
continued his rather wholesale demands 
for the resignations of ministers and con- 
suls, announcing that his tasks were very 
great, but that his work had only just 
commenced. Since he is only forty-nine 
years of age, born of a sturdy farmer 
stock, and thoroughly trained in the mili- 
tary school, it is fair to presume that he 
will be an interesting factor in Chilean 
life for some time to come. 

It should be noted that perhaps his 
most important act was the dissolving of 
the nitrates producers’ trust, a step affect- 
ing the whole financial world. The dis- 
solution of the trust means competition 
in sales, giving the advantage to the large 
producer. Since nitrates provide about 
80 per cent of the government source of 
supplies, this move is of prime importance. 
The large producer will now be able to 
lower prices and to meet the competition 
of synthetic nitrates. It may be that 
Ibaitez has thus killed the goose that lays 
the golden egg, for the lower export taxes 
will decrease the government income. 

The fact is that Chile is another coun- 
try now in the hands of a dictator. This 
dictator has dealt with veterans in the 
public service rather ruthlessly, quite in 
the manner of Mr. Mussolini. First Min- 
ister of War, then Minister of Interior, 
then Prime Minister, he is now supreme. 
As pointed out by La Prensa, of New 
York, “In the French Revolution they 
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decreed ‘death to thieves’ The 
dictators of today aim their first shots at 
the incompetent, the immoral, and those 
who retard the progress of public service. 
And the bureaucrats’ heads fall thick and 
fast.” 

It is difficult, however, for the old 
friends of Ambassador Beltran Mathieu, 
so long and favorably known in Washing- 
ton, to understand his dismissal as Min- 
ister to Great Britain. Perhaps it is a 
part of the plan to inject new blood into 
the positions left vacant by the veterans 
of the old régime. It is an indication of 
the dangerous réle Mr. Ibanez is playing. 
Chile is faced with the most critical 
period of her history. The hopeful factor 
in the premises is the restraint and mod- 
eration of the people. The situation is 
wholly Chilean. 
protests they have been presented with 
restraint and sobriety. Love and respect 
for the fatherland are apparent every- 
where. That is why, probably, we have 
heard so little in this country of the des- 
perate struggle. Not the least hopeful of 
the factors in the situation is the quiet 
patriotism with which the discharged vet- 
erans are submitting to their fate. We 
have heard little criticism even from the 
exiles. 


IS CYNICISM CONQUERING 
OUR YOUTHP 


HERE are evidences that our youth 

are succumbing to the contagion of 
cynicism and pessimism. The orgy of 
crimes, especially in our larger cities, is in 
the main the handiwork of youth. Suicides 
in our schools and colleges are receiving 
considerable publicity. A great deal is 
being said about the immorality of youth. 
Leaders of churches, especially Protestant 
churches, seem to be unusually concerned 
about our boys and girls. The impression 
seems to be that Leopardi and Schopen- 
hauer are occupying the boards to the ex- 
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clusion of our Matthew Arnolds, not to 
mention the Christian religion. 

And yet the drabs in the picture are 
probably oversplashed. The lowering of 
athletic records day after day must indi- 
cate an improvement of the racial stock. 
The constant raising of standards in our 
universities is accepted by larger and 
larger bodies of students. Every college 
dean known to the writer is enthusiastic 
about his boys. The president of Yale 
University looks upon the college youth 
of today as “good kids.” Recently Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, of the college church 
at the University of Michigan, has in- 
formed the readers of The Congregation- 
alist of a “College Students’ Creed” 
adopted unanimously a short time ago 
by a party of forty undergraduates of the 
University. The creed is in itself a ref- 
utation of much of the criticism heaped 
increasingly upon our youth. 

The creed, according to Dr. Jump, 
reads: 


Belief in Youth 


“We believe in the right-mindedness of 
youth. If we do not obey all the tradi- 
tions of an earlier generation, we hope to 
bequeath, nevertheless, as wholesome a set 
of ideals to our children as was passed 
on to us. 

“We suspect that we are, on the whole, 
less addicted to the mild falsehoods of 
conventionality, less guilty of the habitual 
hypocrisies of self-satisfied piety, than 
some of our forefathers. 

“We know that the deepest truths by 
which we live are not new with us, but 
have always been in the world. We are 
trying, however, to translate them into 
real words and real deeds, suited to life in 
this year of our Lord. 

“Meanwhile we do not want to be 
charged with neglect of the ancient valid- 
ity of these principles because we choose 
to amend the customs in which these 
truths formerly expressed themselves.” 


Belief in Authority 


“We believe in authority and cannot 
conceive of a solid social order without 
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the universal practice of the virtue of 
obedience. 

“The authority of the past over the 
present, however, we do not admit. The 
authority of a majority to extinguish or 
assassinate a minority after it has out- 
voted the minority we do not admit. The 
authority of thoughtless habit we do not 
admit. 

“But the authority of an intelligent 
conscience, corrected by wise reference to 
the mind and judgment of an intelligent 
public, we do admit. Him we call a sin- 
ner who violates the behests of this im- 
perial conscience. 

“The authority of scientific conclusions 
based on wide study of evidence we admit. 

“The authority of inner and mystic 
influences coming either from the divine 
without or the subconscious within we 
admit. 

“That many a conflict between these 
various authorities may come to pass does 
not surprise us. But out of these con- 
flicts we believe that progress is born.” 


Belief in Spiritual Religion 


“We believe in spiritual religion. By 
this we mean a deference to, and a rey- 
erence in the face of, a world of invisible 
realities. 

“That this world of invisible realities 
abides in the being of a personal and in- 
finite Spirit is a part of our faith, hard 
as it may be to pass on that conviction to 
one who does not already possess it. 

“Traditional religion rich in forms and 
ceremonies and scriptures and codes of 
conduct interests us historically, but does 
not command us. 

“The Church helps us to obtain spirit- 
ual religion when it is psychologically 
modern and ethicaly honest, but it offers 
us no assistance when it remains blind to 
the present economic injustices of society 
or encourages men to feel that they can 
come close to God by the use of sacred 
phrases on Sunday when on Monday those 
same lips deal with business lies or an- 
nounce doctrines of unfraternal industrial 
tyranny. 

“Jesus is to us an adequate leader and 
example. Many of his so-called followers 
and his so-called churches seem to have 
but slight acquaintance with the heart of 
his Gospel. But we hope to be of help in 
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making the institution of Christianity 
more Christlike. 

“The Bible becomes more lovely to us 
as it becomes less magically supernatural. 

“The law of love is difficult to apply, 
but our definition of a follower of Jesus 
is: a man who is trying to learn love and 
striving to practice love.” 


Belief in Evolution 


“We believe in evolution. The infinite 
Spirit is overruling the course of time for 
high ends and for moral goals. Every 
aspiring soul is part of the force that will 
ultimately bring success to this evolu- 
tionary process. Every selfish soul is part 
of the opposition to be overcome by the 
forces of light. 

“We consecrate ourselves to a follow- 
ing of the gleam, an imitating of Jesus, 
and a befriending of every human brother. 
Our prayers and our living we devote to 


‘the service of the greatest good to the 


greatest number. Thus we hope to be of 
use to man and acceptable unto the God 
who made us.” 


CREATIVE WORK AMONG 
THE NEGROES 


OT only our readers abroad, but those 

of our own country will be interested 
in the second annual awards by the Har- 
mon Foundation for the achievement of 
Negroes in music, fine arts, sciences, busi- 
ness organization, and religious work. 
This Foundation, with headquarters at 
140 Nassau Street, New York City, re- 
cently announced its second series of 
awards. It appears that Mr. Harmon 
offers $4,000 in recognition of outstand- 
ing accomplishments among colored 
people. The awards are administered by 
Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Race Re- 
lations of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Seven first awards of $400, with gold 
medals, and the samme number of second 
awards of $100, with brcnze medals, will 
be given in the fields of literature, music, 
fine arts, business including industry, 
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science including invention, education, 
and religious service. Both white and 
colored persons are eligible for an eighth 
award of $500, with a gold medal, which 
will be given to the individual making 
the most distinctive contribution during 
the year to the betterment of relations be- 
tween the two races. As no music award 
was made in 1926, the fund in this field 
may be used this year, should the judges 
decide ,contributions merit such added 
recognition. It may be distributed by 
increasing the amounts of the first and 
second awards or by duplicating them. 
Nominations and applications will be 
received by Dr. Haynes at 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, until August 15. Suc- 
cessful candidates will be named on or 
about January 1, 1928, and awards will be 
presented on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1928. 


“Tt is hoped by the Harmon Founda- 
tion” (said Dr. Haynes) “that in bring- 
ing public recognition to the exceptional 
accomplishments of colored people their 
achievement may be given a degree of dis- 
tinction which has not been possible here- 
tofore. The results of the first year of the 
series, which just closed, were most en- 
couraging, in that such talent was dis- 
covered as that of Palmer C. Hayden, the 
artist whose fine paintings were executed 
in a small room in New York’s Greenwich 
Village in the free hours he had from his 
work as a house-cleaner; James C. Evans, 
a former student of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, whose findings in 
radio were considered valuable contribu- 
tions to science, and others who gave con- 
structively to the various fields of en- 
deavor. 

“We are not trying to develop a con- 
test for prizes, and for that reason the 
judges will not make award on the basis 
of the best submission in a given field, 
but only when an entry compares favor- 
ably with the finest achievement of its 
kind and is of national significance.” 


Poetry, short story, essay, book, news- 
paper editorial, or a play, all of which, 
except for the manuscript of a book, must 
have been previously published, may be 
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entered for the award in literature. The 
field in music includes song scores, in- 
strumental scores for single instruments 
or ensemble, oratorios, and operas. 

Painting, sculpture, drawing, engrav- 
ing, modeling, or architecture are pos- 
sible for nomination for the award in fine 
arts. The field of business, including in- 
dustry, covers creative achievements in 
agriculture, manufacturing, mechanical 
and commercial enterprises; but, since 
group service through business leadership 
is the end sought, monetary results will be 
considered incidental by the judges. 
Achievements in any of the physical, bio- 
logical, or social sciences or inventions of 
proven utility or promise may be entered 
for the award in science, including inven- 
tion. 

The field of education covers contribu- 
tions to educational philosophy, organiza- 
tion, content, method or practice, and edu- 
cational publicity. Unusual accomplish- 
ments in religious education, organiza- 
tion, or social service will be received for 
award in religion. 

Five judges, persons of recognized 
standing in the type of work to be passed 
upon, will consider nominations and ap- 
plications in each field of award. At 
least one of the judges in each field will 
be a Negro. 


HE World Economic Conference will 

be reported at first hand for the read- 
ers of the ApvocaTe or Prace. This 
Conference, called by the League of Na- 
tions, will begin its sessions on May 4. 
There will be at the Conference a strong 
American delegation, consisting of Mr. H. 
M. Robinson, Mr. Norman Davis, Presi- 
dent O’Leary, of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Director Julius Klein, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and Dr. Alonzo Taylor. 
Banking, commerce, and agriculture are 
thus represented on the American delega- 
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tion by outstanding figures in each field. 
It might have been better if industry 
and labor were also represented, since the 
Conference is going to deal prominently 
with the question of production. Never- 
theless, the American delegation will un- 
doubtedly have a good deal to contribute 
to the Conference. The work of the 
Conference will be reported for the Apvo- 
CATE OF PxaACcE by its Associate Editor, 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, who is now in Geneva 
and will attend the sessions. 


VERY lover of fair play hopes that 

the French lenders to Russia prior to 
1916 will get their money back. During 
April M. Anatole de Monzie presided in 
Paris as the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at plenary sittings marking the resump- 
tion of Franco-Russian negotiations. M. 
Rakowsky, Soviet Ambassador to France, 
headed the Soviet delegation. It is re- 
called that at the time the conference was 
suspended in July, 1926, the Soviet dele- 
gation had offered annual payments of 
sixty-five million gold francs on account 
of interest on the Russian debt to France, 
but the offer was not accepted, on the 
ground that that would be too great a re- 
duction from the four hundred million 
francs which were yearly paid until 1916 
by the Tsarist Government. 


MERICAN investments abroad _to- 

gether make up one of the major out- 
standing facts of international import- 
ance. Negotiations are under way for 
the flotation in the American market of 
foreign loans aggregating $775,700,000, 
according to a study just conciuded by 
Dr. Max Winkler, vice-president of 
Moody’s Investors’ Service. This figure 
is materially below the 1926 total and 
would seem to be at variance with views 
held by Secretary Hoover, who, according 
to a recent Washington dispatch, “ex- 
pects American foreign loans during 1927 
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to continue in somewhat the same large 
volume as these investments were made 
during the last year.” 

Of the total, Dr. Winkler expects Eu- 
rope to account for $378,500,000, Latin 
America for about $377,200,000, and the 
Far East for $20,000,000. In the event 
that present negotiations should be suc- 
cessful, the total foreign financing for 
the current year will over 
$1,000,000,000. 


aggregate 


HE Soviet Government during the 

month of April published its reply to 
the Italian note, announcing Italy’s rati- 
fication of the Rumanian protocol annex- 
ing Bessarabia. The Soviet reply said 
in part: “The ratification by Italy 
precisely at this moment, which in the 
world’s opinion is clouded by threats of 
war, is likely to aggravate these conditions 
and to upset the peace of Europe.” This 
note, presented to the Italian Ambassador 
in Moscow, repeated the contention that 
the annexation of Bessarabia was “a bare- 
faced violation of the rights of self-deter- 
mination,” and that it was concluded in 
Paris in 1920, “without the participation 
of Russia, without a plebiscite in Bes- 
sarabia, and that it is therefore without 
legal value and a brutal violation of the 
peaceful adjustments in 
Our own view is that 
but 
many evidences of the short-sightedness 


> 


principles of 
eastern Europe.” 
situation is 


the Bessarabia one of 


of the peacemakers in Paris. 


OLLEGE professors are sometimes 
stimulating correspondents. There 
is a letter before us from one of them 


which contains the following: 


“T am not too well satisfied with your 
attitude toward the World Court. The 
only way peace can be assured will be by 
agreeing to leave every cause of difference 
to a court. Moreover, even if we do not 
go into the court, yet the way to outlaw 





























rars is to provide that nations that have 
a court and do not abide by its decisions 
shall receive no help or assistance from us 
(at any rate, pending action by Congress), 
and that the President shall enforce this. 

“Even if court decisions are unjust— 
they will be occasionally—it is better than 
a free fight. 

“T am afraid our State Department is 
playing into the Bolshevist hands as to 
Mexico. I happen to know more copper 
mining men than oil men. The former 
seem quite content with the government. 
It would be a fine stroke if we should offer 
to leave the oil questions to Brazil (or the 
Pope) or some Latin power. However, I 
am no partisan of any plan or even of the 
League. All I ask is a cordial attitude to 
the League.” 


HE aggregate amount of saving de- 
posits in Austrian banks has passed 
billion shillings, or $143,000,000. 
increase from December 31 till Jan- 
31 was more than 45,000,000 shill- 
and about one-fifth of the total sav- 
are hoarded up in the Central Sav- 
Bank of the city of Vienna. 

If one keeps in mind that this latter 
institute is a Socialist establishment, 
one finds that the Socialists 
have a remarkable partiality for capital, 
which theoretically they profess to fight. 


one 
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NOTHER evidence of the growing in- 
terest in international co-operation is 
the recent announcement of an “Institute 
of World Unity,” with a lecture program 
and with discussion groups, directed by 
a well-known college professor in the sum- 
mer community of Greenacre, Eliot, 
Maine. 

The purpose of the institute, according 
to the statement, is to “make available to 
the general public, through the medium 
of a summer school, those findings of 


modern science and philosophy which 


tend to supply a new basis for faith in 
the possibility of human brotherhood and 
world 


co-operation. The contributions 
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and discoveries of the scientist making 
for a new ethics of mutual understand- 
ing and capable of vitalizing the idealism 
formerly nurtured by theology will be out- 
lined by eminent authorities.” 

The program for the first season of the 
institute follows: August 1 to 6 daily 
lectures by Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
of Princeton University, on “Nationalism 
and Internationalism.” August 8 to 13, 
lectures by Prof. John Herman Randall, 


Jr., of Columbia University, on “The 
Making of the Modern Mind.” August 
fn] DS 


15 to 20, Prof. S. L. Joshi, of Dartmouth 
College, will lecture on “Comparative 
Religions.” August 22 to 27, lectures on 
“Science and Religion” will be delivered 
by Dr. Kirtly F. Mather, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. August 29 to September 3, Prof. 
William R. Shepherd, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give a course on “The Rela- 


tions of East and West.” 

BRIAND, Minister of Foreign 
M. Affairs of the French Republic, 
issued, on April 6, a remarkable proposal 
to the people of the United States. In 
this statement M. Briand addressed him- 
self to the “living reality of a policy of 
peace” upon which the United States and 
France are “morally in full agreement.” 
He said frankly that “France would be 
willing to subscribe publicly with the 
United States to any neutral engagement 
tending to outlaw war, to use an Ameri- 
can expression, as between these two 
countries.” While any such renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national 
policy, to be effective, depends upon our 
Department of State and our United 
States Senate, it is important that this 
proposal should receive the widest pos- 
sible attention throughout our country. 
We approve further M. Brian’s opinion 
that “These two great friendly nations 
. .. would furnish to the world the best 
illustration of the truth that the imme- 
diate aim to be obtained is not so much 
disarmament as the practical application 
of peace itself.” 
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THE CHINESE CRISIS 


HE capture of Shanghai by the Na- 

tionalist troops may be regarded as 
the high-water mark of achievement on 
the part of the Cantonese movement, at 
least for the time being. Since that 
momentous event, the movement has been 
exhibiting signs of internal dissension 
which has so far precluded the possibility 
of its further development. This dis- 
closure of the internal weakness of the 
movement has been particularly prominent 
in connection with the activities of the 
Communist groups within the movement. 


Communist Bid for Power 


For some months past there has been a 
growing tension between the Communist 
and the moderate groups within the execu- 
tive committee of the Kuomintang, or the 


Nationalist party, which controls and 
manages the Cantonese movement. The 


Communists, supported strongly by 
Michael Borodin, the Russian adviser to 
the Cantonese Government, were becom- 
ing more and more intransigeant, until 
at the end of February things finally came 
to a head. It was decided by the various 
factions of the Kuomintang executive to 
hold a plenary session, and the moderates 
insisted that the meeting take place at 
Nanchang. The Communists, on the 
other hand, insisted on Hankow, their 
stronghold, as the place for the meeting. 
The principal opposition to the Com- 
munist proposal came from General 
Chiang Kai Shek, the commander-in-chief 
of the army, and, since no agreement 
could be reached, the conference was not 
held. 

Following the failure of these negotia- 
tions, the Communists began a violent 
campaign against Chiang Kai Shek. A 
flood of circulars began to be poured out, 
in which Chiang was accused of being a 
“neo-militarist worse than Chang ‘T'so- 
lin,” and of having amassed a fortune of 
millions of dollars, and being, therefore, 








now opposed to Communism. “Because 
of his opposition, Chiang Kai-shek,” it 
was declared, “should be hated as much as 
Chang Tso-lin, and all laborers should 
rise against him.” 

At the same time, the Communists, on 
their own initiative, called a conference of 
the executive committee at Hankow and 
declared it the plenary session of the 
Kuomintang executive. The other groups 
not being present, the Communists pro- 
ceeded to reorganize the executive com- 
mittee with themselves in control. 


Communist Reorganization 


At the Hankow meeting resolutions 
were passed providing for a complete re- 
organization of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. These resolutions were as follows: 


Provincial and special districts, as also 
Chinese citizens resident in foreign countries, 
elect delegates to the annual Nationaltst con- 
gress of the Kuomintang; the annual Nation- 
alist congress elects a Central Committee of 
the Kuomintang numbering 35 members; 
plenary sittings of this committee take place 
every three months. The Central Committee 
elects a political bureau of nine members 
and six candidates; appoints a War Council 
of 16 members and a special committee of 28 
members, which committee deals with ques- 
tions outside the sphere of competence of the 
Ministers of the Nationalist Government. 

The Central Committee appoints the fol- 
lowing ministers: Foreign Affairs, Justice, 
Finance, Transport, and Labor. The Plenum 
has appointed the following ministers: Labor, 
Hsu Shao-chen; Industry, Dr. Kun; Agricul- 
ture, Tang Pin-siang. 

The War Council controls all land, naval, 
and aérial armed forces as well as all ques- 
tions of their equipment, training, and sup- 
plies. The plans of the War Council bave to 
be ratified by the Central Committee. The 
War Council consists of the following mem- 
bers: Chang Kai-shek, Tan Yen-kai, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, Tang Sheng-chi, Chen Chin, Li 
Chung-jen, Ho Ying-yin, Li Chi-sen, Chu Pei- 
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tek, Chang Fang-kuai. The civilian members 
of the War Council are: Wang Ching-wei, 
Sun Fo, Kuo Ming-chin, Sun Tsen-pen, Sui 
Chen, Tang Yien-tai. The presidium of the 
War Council is composed of the following 
members: Wang Ching-wei, Tang Yien-kai, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Tang Sheng-chi, and Cheng 
Chin. The meetings of the War Council are 
to be held every fortnight; its resolutions are 
given validity by the signature of four mem- 
bers. The appointment and dismissa! of the 
commander-in-chief, the chief of staff, and 
corps commanders have to be ratified by 
the central committee. 


Thus under the Communist reorganiza- 
tion the Nationalist movement became an 
almost exact replica of the Russian Soviet 
system. 


Chiang Kai-Shek and the Communists 


One of the first actions of the new 
Kuomintang executive was to depose 
Chiang Kai-shek from the important post 
of the President of the Political Bureau. 
The commander-in-chief was told bluntly 
to devote himself solely to army affairs 
and to leave the government to civilians. 

At first Chiang Kai-shek accepted the 
situation, but before long he changed his 
attitude of passive acquiescence with the 
Hankow group to one of active opposition 
to them. ‘Together with all the moderate 
elements in the Nationalist movement, he 
had been watching with growing appre- 
hension the line of activity pursued by the 
Communists, and his apprehension at last 
led him to rise in arms against his former 
friends. 

Acting under orders from Moscow, the 
Chinese Communists have been pursuing 
more and more insistently two lines of 
policy: the creation of utter chaos through 
a rapid spread of peasant uprisings, and 
the bringing about of conditions in which 
they would be able to confiscate foreign 
property in China. Both of these lines 
of policy would clearly bring China to a 
most unfortunate situation. 

These developments at the seat of the 
government prevented Chiang Kai-shek 
from following up his brilliant victories 
in the Yangtse by further military ad- 
yances. On the contrary, he had to turn 
his attention to the political situation and 
is now engaged in an attempt to wrest 
the control of the movement from Com- 
munist hands, 





COMMITTEE AT GENEVA ON 
CODIFICATION OF LAW 


HE Committee of Experts for the Pro- 

gressive Codification of International 
Law has concluded its sessions at Geneva, 
according to a statement by the League 
of Nations recently received among other 
League documents by the Department of 
State. 

The committee recommends that at 
least one more conference be held to 
consider questions which seem ripe for 
solution, and it is also decided to send out 
questionnaires on the subjects of “com- 
missions to take evidence,” “the legal 
status of consuls,” “the classification of 
diplomatic agents,” and “the competence 
of courts in regard to foreign States.” 

The summary of the work of the com- 
mittee, prepared by the League of Na- 
tions and received at the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 


Geneva, April 2, 1927. 

The Committee of Experts for the Pro- 
gressive Codification of International Law 
finished the work of its third session today. 
This work may be summarized as follows: 

1. The committee examined replies from 
30 governments on subjects submitted for 
their opinion as ripe for codification. These 
subjects are: Nationality, territorial waters, 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, legal 
status of ships owned by the State and used 
for trade, extradition and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of States with regard to crimes per- 
petrated outside of their territories, respon- 
sibility of States for damages suffered within 
their territories by foreigners, procedure of 
international conferences and the conclusion 
and drafting of treaties, suppression of 
piracy, exploitation of the produce of the 
sea. 

In its report to the Council the committee, 
in view of the fact that these questions seem 
ripe for solution in the near future by means 
of international agreements, recommends the 
convocation of one or more conferences. It 
prepared a special report on the procedure 
which might be followed in the preparation 
fur such conferences. 

2. At its preceding session the committee 
decided that a certain number of subjects 
which had been studied by its subcommittees 
should be embodied in questionnaires to be 
addressed to governments for their opinions. 
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These questionnaires concerned were the 
communication in criminal matters of judi- 
cial and other documents; commissions to 
take evidence; the legal status of consuls; 
the classification of diplomatic agents; com- 
petence of courts in regard to foreign States. 

The Netherlands Government having added 
to the agenda the question of future con- 
ferences on international private law, the 
nationality of commercial concerns, and the 
recognition of the legal status of foreign 
business houses, the committee decided to 
submit to the Council special reports on these 
subjects. 

3. Three other questions were for vari- 
ous reasons postponed until the next session 
of the committee, namely: The legal status 
of private, non-profit making, international 
associations and private international foun- 
dations; conflict of laws in matters of domi- 
cile and limitation. 

No further questions were referred to the 
subcommittee. 

The committee finally drew up an opinion 
requested by the Council with regard to the 
admissibility of reservations to international 
conventions. 

The date of the next session will be fixed 
later. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN 
WORLD TRADE 


HE National Foreign Trade Council 
has recently shown what might have 
been the conditions in world trade had it 
not been for the war. It indicates that 
the world has fallen short of the total 
amount of the merchandise exports it 
would have added to international trade 
by many billions. Their statement follows. 
The world has fallen short by more 
than $210,000,000,000 of the total of the 
merchandise exports it would have added 
to international trade if it had not been 
for the economic dislocation that accom- 
panied and has followed the World War. 
Complete figures for 1925 for the na- 
tions who do more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s export trade shows that now, for 
the first time since the war, international 
exports are at par again. These 72 na- 
tions had an export trade in 1913 valued 
at $19,466,300,000. Last year the corre- 
sponding figure stood at $20,118,000,000, 
after reducing the $30,215,200,000 worth 
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of trade actually reported to the 1913 
buying power of the dollar. Since 1913 
it has thus taken twelve years to bring a 
3.4 per cent increase in the actual value 
of exports circulating in the world. 

What world trade would have been had 
there been no war may be judged by the 
rate of advance in export trade that stead- 
ily progressed from 1900 to 1913. Dur- 
ing those years, allowing for the inflation 
of gold, the annual growth in world ex- 
ports was a little over 6 per cent. Had 
this growth continued, the world would 
have been doing $41,500,000,000 of ex- 
port trade at 1913 values instead of $19,- 
950,000,000, the actual figures. At 1925 
dollar values it would have done $62,100,- 
000,000 instead of just over $30,000,000,- 
000, the actual figures. 

Foreign trade has thus not filled the 
gap by half between the normal extent to 
which it would have satisfied the growing 
demand of human wants, had there been 
no war, and the extent to which it actually 
has met them. The accumulated short- 
ages of these twelve years amount to the 
staggering total of $210,000,000,000 at 
1925 gold values, ten times our national 
debt, or $140,000,000,00 at 1913 values. 

World trade has now accelerated its 
pace to fill this gap. Instead of a 6 per 
cent increase, world exports have been 
gaining more than 10 per cent annually 
for the past three years. But the world 
will have to increase its exports at this 
rate yearly for more than thirty years to 
make up for the ground lost during the 
war. Even the United States, which 
gained almost 32 per cent in real exports 
since 1913 and has made the greatest gain 
of all nations in volume of trade acquired, 
is still more than $2,000,000,000 behind 
the export trade it would have had if the 
pre-war gain had been uninterrupted. 

The moral of these facts is that Ameri- 
can foreign traders still have an immense 
service to the world ahead of them in 
helping to make up the shortage of neces- 
sary goods which the artifical war defla- 
tion of world needs has caused. We are 
still at least ten years short of catching 
up with our own normal foreign trading 
toward that end, and the rest of the world 
is a full generation in arrears. 

The table showing how 72 nations of 
the world distributed these gains and 
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losses reveals a striking shake-up in 1913 
alignments of trade power. Europe now 
holds but 49 per cent of the world’s export 
trade beside the 62 per cent she did then. 
Her shortage 1s more than 18 per cent 
from her 1913 actual exports. This loss 
is weighted by a 374% per cent deficit 
among the 14 nations of eastern Europe, 
but is gravely affected by the 14 per cent 
deficit still shown among the 13 much 
more important trading nations of west- 
ern Europe. 

As Europe has shrunk as an export con- 
tinent, English-speaking North America 
has risen by 40 per cent, Latin North 
America and the West Indies by 52 per 
cent, and South America by 51/3 per 
cent. Asia’s increase is greatest of all, 
521% per cent; Australasia has expanded 
its exports by 4514 per cent, and Africa 
by 45 per cent. 

All these gains were not sufficient to 
make up the deficit caused by Europe, had 
it not been for the immense gains of Can- 
ada and the United States, by 40 per cent, 
which have added $1,184,000,000 to the 
real values of world export trade since 
1914, 

The largest total gain of any country 
was made by the United States, with 
$789,000,000, or a total of export trade 
3134 per cent greater than that of 1913. 
Other countries in the world which have 
made remarkable gains are Yugoslavia, 
with an increase of $78,000,000, or 339 
per cent ; British Malaya, with an increase 
of $278,000,000, or 140 per cent; the 
Philippines, with $51,000,000 increase, or 
106 per cent; Japan, with $315,000,000, 
or almost exactly 100 per cent; South 
Africa, with $129,000,000, or 93 per cent; 
Canada, with $394,000,000, or 85 per 
cent; Australia and New Zealand, with 
$211,000,000, or 4514 per cent; and In- 
dia, with $187,000,000, or 24 per cent. 
Other countries which have more than 
doubled the value of their real export trade 
since 1913 include French Morocco, Hon- 
duras, the Sudan, Formosa (Taiwan), 
and the British Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates of Kenya and Uganda. 

Outstanding among the countries whose 
losses have been severe is Russia, whose 
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export trade is $557,000,000 behind that 
of 1913, or a 76 per cent loss. Weighting 
the values of Russian trade with the loss 
of some of its most valuable industrial ter- 
ritory, Russia’s actual loss is still shown 
to be about 50 per cent. Although Ger- 
many is rapidly recovering its export 
trade, its 1925 figures show the next most 
important loss, one of 42 per cent from 
1913 exports, with a consequent deficit of 
$1,009,000,000. Other heavy losses are 
those of Belgium, with 35 per cent; the 
Netherlands, with 41 per cent; Spain, 
with 20 per cent; Portugal, with 46 per 
cent; Turkey, with 40 per cent; Rumania, 
with 33 per cent, and Bulgaria, with 25 
per cent. 

It is especially evident that the eco- 
nomic map of Europe has now been consid- 
erably altered by the appearance of new 
and vigorous industrial nations, notably 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 
Poland’s export trade is now almost as 
great as that of the whole of Russia, 
Czechoslovakia’s is twice as large as that 
of modern Austria, and Yugoslavia’s 
overshadows that of Hungary. The four 
Baltic countries of Finland, Esthonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia did a combined ex- 
port trade during 1925 of $149,000,000, 
an export business that was six-sevenths 
as great as the whole of Soviet Russia in 
Europe. 

Considering the difficulties that France 
has undergone since the war, it is note- 
worthy that France is the only Western 
European country, beside the Scandina- 
vian nations, which has made an actual 
gain in its export trade since 1913. This 
gain of $115,000,000 enabled the French 
to hold third place against Germany 
among the world’s exporting nations up 
to the end of 1925. Since that time she 
has had to relinquish that place, however, 
as Germany’s export trade by the middle 
of 1926 had reached, in 1913 values, just 
over $1,512,000,000, exceeding that of 
France by over $100,000,000, 


It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy; and 
the two cannot be separated with im- 
punity—JOHN RUSKIN. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BARRIERS 


HE International Chamber of Com- 

merce, at the suggestion of the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the International 
Economic Conference, has prepared a re- 
port on trade barriers. This report rec- 
ommends that passport visas should be 
abolished and that the right of residence 
and establishment of foreigners should be 
the same as that enjoyed by nationals. 
Proposals for the improvement of rail, 
sea, and air transport are formulated. It 
recommends the establishment of uniform 
regulations for goods sent “carriage for- 
ward” by railway, the creation of a uni- 
form goods classification, the standardiza- 
tion of rolling stock, and the adoption of 
the 24-hour time-table for passenger and 
goods traffic. 

As regards sea transport, the report 
expresses regret that in certain countries 
there is still inequality of treatment be- 
tween national and foreign merchant 
ships. It emphasizes the necessity of 


modifying the Maritime Ports Conven- 


tion, concluded under the auspices of the 
League, and suggests the rapid disposal 
of the tonnage of State merchant ships, 
the abolition of subsidies, and the estab- 
lishment of an international plan for the 
abolition of double taxation. 

The report suggests that air transport 
should be freed in the initial stages from 
all barriers that might hamper or deflect 
its development. It urges, further, that 
an inquiry should be made into the pos- 
sibility of introducing through bookings 
for journeys partly by air and other 
means; the sending by air of luggage in 
advance; of making certain that customs 
officers are on duty at the hour of arrival 
of goods airplanes, and of abolishing pass- 
ports for short return journeys to neigh- 
boring countries. 

The chamber of commerce, the report 
adds, would welcome the early conclusion 
of a general convention for the abolition 
of import and export prohibitions on the 
basis of the preliminary draft prepared by 
the League Economic Committee. It is 
also of opinion that the free raovement of 
raw materials must be assured, and sug- 
gests that countries importing raw ma- 
terials should grant reasonable and favor- 
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able tariff treatment to the manufactured 
goods of countries exporting both raw ma- 
terial and goods manufactured from them. 
The system of existing customs tariffs 
can be only detrimental to world restora- 
tion, the report states. International in- 
dustrial ententes are an advantage to the 
participating industries, because they 
tend to eliminate ruinous competition. 

It is noted that some of the funda- 
mental difficulties encountered by trade 
and industry are caused by the continued 
instability of important currencies, and 
the hope is expressed that stabilization 
may take place as soon as possible. ‘The 
report concludes with a proposal by the 
Austrian National Committee, endorsed 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the creation, under the auspices 
of the League, of an organization in 
which government representatives would 
have the opportunity to meet regularly 
and to study the conditions and needs of 
international trade. 


NEW REVOLT IN THE RIFF 


EPORTS from Morocco indicate that 
the group of Sinhaja tribes in the 
Spanish Zone, including the Beni Shibet, 
the Beni Zerket, the Beni Ahmed, and the 
Beni Seddat, are in open insurrection 
against the Spaniards. ‘These tribes are 
situated in that area of the southern part 
of the Central Rif (which lies north of 
Taunat and immediately southwest and 
west of Targuist, which used to be Abd 
el Krim’s headquarters), not far from the 
frontier of the French Protectorate. 
Several small Spanish contingents and 
posts are reported to be isolated, and the 
deaths of four officers, including Major 
Ostariz, who commanded a column, are 
confirmed. Major Sanchez Guerra’s 
column is reported to be retiring with 
difficulty. The Spanish authorities are 
hurriedly pushing on preparations for an 
advance into these disturbed regions. 
The wet weather has retarded all move- 
ments, but the Spanish air force is 
actively bombarding the district. All is 
calm on the French side of the frontier. 
Later reports indicate that the revolt is 
spreading in the southern portion of the 
Spanish zone, very near the frontier of 
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the French protectorate. Shereef Sulitin 
Khamlishi, an important personage in the 
Rif, has gone over to the enemy. His 
secession and that of other members of his 
family brought matters to a head in the 
Sinhaja district. The Ktama tribe, the 
western neighbors of the Beni Seddat, 
rose, on March 26 invaded the tribe 
of Tarjut (their neighbors to the south- 
east), which joined the revolt. The 
Spanish garrison of an important strate- 
gical post at Bab Slib, judging the posi- 
tion untenable, crossed the frontier and 
took refuge in the French Protectorate, 
while at the same time a contingent of 
native troops was attacked and driven out 
of Sok Tnin. The effect upon the neigh- 
boring tribes was to induce them also to 
raise the standard of revolt. 

Major Ostariz, who commanded that 
district, immediately reoccupied Bab Slib, 
but his convoy, following in the rear, was 
attacked and the greater part was cap- 
tured. The Ostariz column immediately 
turned back to the relief of the convoy, 
but fell into an ambush and was cut up. 
An attempt was made by the Spanish 
troops in Ktama again to reoccupy Bab 
Slib, but was not successful. Under a 
vigorous enemy counter-attack the Span- 
iards were forced to retire northward. 


DUTCH-BELGIAN TREATY 


HE First Chamber of the Dutch 

States-General rejected on March 24 
the Dutch-Belgian Treaty, which had 
been under discussion for several years. 
The treaty, which gives Belgium certain 
advantages on the Scheldt and authorizes 
the construction of two canals through 
Dutch territory from Antwerp to Moerdijk 
(on the Rhine) and from Antwerp to 
Ruhrort (Germany), was ratified by both 
chambers of the Belgian Parliament last 
July and by the Second Chamber of the 
Dutch States-General—by a majority of 
three—last November. 


Nature of the Opposition 


A great deal of the opposition to the 
treaty in Holland has been focused on 
the proposed new canal to Moerdyk, prin- 
cipally on the ground that it would be a 
menace to the Rhine trade of Rotterdam 
and allow Antwerp unduly to compete 
with it. Antwerp, it was said, had de- 


veloped to her present outstanding posi- 
tion as a port with the facilities provided 
under existing treaties, and this further 
concession ought not to be given to the 
prejudice of Dutch commerce. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out that the 
canal would not be completed for some 
20 years; Rhine traffic would not remain 
stationary in the meantime, but was 
bound to increase, and better communica- 
tions ought to be given, if asked for, in 
the interest of good relations, apart from 
treaty obligations. 

The new Scheldt régime was opposed, 
as involving a surrender of sovereign 
rights and obligations, and because of the 
financial burdens to be assumed by Hol- 
land. Attention was also directed to the 
dangers to which, it was said, the riparian 
polder lands (lands reclaimed from the 
sea by means of high embankments) 
would be exposed by the powers conferred 
on the Joint Commission to cut dikes and 
divert the channel in the interests of 
navigation, so as to provide for the pas- 
sage of ships of the size for which accom- 
modation was being made in Antwerp. 
In the course of the debates the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer van Karne- 
beek, was asked for further explanations 
about the reservation in favor of Belgian 
warships, which, in spite of his previous 
assurances, is considered to lie behind the 
treaty, under which warships generally 
are excluded from the free passage of the 
Scheldt. 

From the political standpoint, the gen- 
eral line of argument in opposition was 
that the lapse of Belgian neutrality, 
which had been guaranteed by the powers, 
was not a fact that Holland was bound 
to recognize. By it Holland had lost 
securities and safeguards for which she 
was entitled to ask rather than to make 
concessions. ‘The new treaty could not be 
regarded as naturally resulting from the 
treaties which regulated the separation of 
the two countries. The traditional policy 
of reciprocity had not been followed in 
the negotiations. The Belgian need for 
an outlet was a fitting subject for negotia- 
tions on a reciprocal basis; but not the 
far-reaching annexionist demands which 
were made in 1919, under the influence 
of which, it was contended, the treaty had 
been made. 
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Policy of Rapprochement 


M. Colijn, the former Prime Minister, 
in the course of a speech in support of 
the treaty, pointed out that the revision 
of the treaty of 1839 was a direct conse- 
quence of the World War. The powers 
had declared that the Belgian status of 
neutrality had lapsed. For Holland not 
to have recognized this fact would have 
been to pursue a merely negative policy. 
The questions, therefore, were, what atti- 
tude Holland had to take up toward the 
situation created at the end of the war, 
and what aim her diplomacy must set 
before it. The answer was that Holland 
had to co-operate with Belgium in the 
clearing up of certain areas of friction 
and in the elimination of the intervention 
of third parties. There should be no sur- 
render of territory or of sovereign rights. 

M. Colijn said that he stood squarely 
beside the Foreign Minister in the policy. 
he had pursued. His answer to objec- 
tions that it disregarded the dangers of 
annexation was that there were extremists 
and annexationists in other countries, too, 
and he was confident that in Belgium the 
conviction that a policy of rapprochement 
must be followed would gain ground— 
not quickly, perhaps, but there was a pos- 
sibility, and the way must be opened to 
that possibility. 

Jonkheer van Karnebeek, in his final 
speech in defense of the treaty, said the 
standpoint of Holland was that there 
could be no thought of an attack on her 
sovereign rights. When Belgian neutral- 
ity lapsed, an alternative had to be sought 
in an understanding with Belgium. At 
that time the negotiations were conducted 
in a spirit which one of the present op- 
ponents of the treaty had then described 
thus: “We must have the will to a closer 
understanding with Belgium. There 
must be an awakening of confidence in a 
neighbor who has suffered so severely. 
We must make Belgium strong and 
flourishing.” From that time practically 
the whole of the Dutch nation was in 
favor of the treaty until it was signed. 

The delay in ratification in Holland 
was due to internal conditions which in- 
cluded political crises. As regards the 
Scheldt, there was no secret protocol in 
regard to warships. The Dutch right to 


exclude Belgian warships remained intact 


and unrestricted. The present position 
in regard to navigation was not satis- 
factory to Belgium. As for the Moerdyk 
Canal, Belgium was entitled to a Rhine 
outlet under the Treaty of 1839. The 
present waterway outlets to the Rhine 
were unsatisfactory. In 1912 an im- 
proved waterway to Germany had already 
been demanded. It was known that the 
canal was one of the desired means. He 
did not share the view about the dangers 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. There 
might be some temporary shifting of 
business between the Dutch and Belgian 
ports, but in regard to coal, grain, and 
ore Rotterdam’s position would remain 
unassailable. 


BRITISH POLICY IN INDIA 


N HIS inaugural address to the new 

Legislative Assembly, Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy of India, made a number of very 
interesting statements regarding British 
plans for further advancement of con- 
stitutional government in India. He 
said: 

I do not ignore the fact that there is a 
section of opinion in India which rejects 
the right of Parliament to be the arbiter of 
the fashion or the time of India’s political 
development. I can understand the opinion, 
I can acknowledge the sincerity of some of 
those who hold it, but I can devise no 
means of reconciling such a position with 
the undoubted facts of the situation. But 
there is another section of opinion which, 
while hesitating to prefer so fundamental 
an objection to any right of Parliament to 
be the judge in these matters, would yet 
say in effect that it was indefensible for 
Parliament to exercise its judgment in any 
sense but that of granting India forthwith 
a wide, if not complete, extension of responsi- 
ble power. 

I have already stated my belief that, 
whether what the British people sought and 
are seeking to do in India will be approved 
or condemned by history, their own inherited 
qualities left them no alternative but to open 
to India the path in which they had them- 
selves been pioneers and along which they 
have led and are leading peoples wherever 
the British flag is flown. ro? 
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Moreover, in the success of the attempt to 
lead a friendly India towards self-govern- 
ment the self-interest and credit of Great 
Britain before the world are alike engaged 
and forbid her to contemplate with equanim- 
ity the failure to achieve a purpose which 
has been so publicly proclaimed. 

But it is said the alleged sincerity of 
Parliament receives practical contradiction 
on the one hand by arbitrary executive acts, 
such as the detention of certain men without 
trial in Bengal, and on the other by the re- 
luctance of Parliament to give a firm time- 
table for the completion of its loudly pro- 
fessed purpose of making India herself re- 
sponsible within the Empire for her own 
government. 

I share with all honorable members the 
desire to see an end to the necessity for the 
continuance of those measures. But the 
guiding principle in this matter must and 
can only be the interests of public safety, 
nor is the matter one that rests wholly or 
mainly in the hands of the government. 
Before releases can be sanctioned the gov- 
ernment must be satisfied, either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that 
those set at liberty, even if they so desired, 
would be unable to revive it in a dangerous 
form, or, if the organization for conspiracy 
still exists, that those released would no 
longer wish to employ their freedom to re- 
sume their dangerous activities. 

The government have always made it clear, 
and I repeat today, that their sole object in 
keeping any men under restraint is to pre- 
vent terrorist outrages, and that they are 
prepared to release them the moment they 
are satisfied their release would not defeat 
this object. 

The other main ground for challenging the 
sincerity of Parliament is based, as I have 
said, upon the general method of approach 
Parliament has adopted towards the problem 
of India’s constitutional development. Those 
who are anxious to see constitutional advance 
must either coerce Parliament or convince it. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly that in this 
matter they are not likely to succeed in co- 
ercing Parliament, and that Parliament will 
resent any attempt to do so, under whatever 
shape the attempt is made. Moreover, it 
must inevitably be gravely disquieted by lan- 
guage which appears to be inspired by hos- 
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tility not only to legitimate British interests, 
but also to the British connection. 

When Parliament invites India to co- 
operate in the working of the reformed con- 
stitution it does not invite any Indian party, 
as it was authoritatively stated the other 
day, to lay aside for the time being its de 
mand for Swaraj. It does not desire that 
any party or individual should forego the 
freest and fullest right of criticism and con- 
stitutional opposition to any action that the 
government may take, but it does invite 
Indian political parties to show whether or 
not the ultimate structure which Parliament 
is seeking to erect is one suitable to Indian 
conditions and Indian needs. If it sees any 
large section of Indian opinion, however vocal 
in its desire to further the cause of Indian 
self-government, steadily adhering to the de- 
termination to do nothing but obstruct the 
machinery with which India has been en- 
trusted, Parliament is more likely to see in 
this evidence that the application of Western 
constitutional practice to India may be mis- 
taken than proof of the wisdom of immediate 
surrender to India of all its own responsi- 
bility. 

It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction 
that a considerable part of the political 
thought of India has not allowed itself to be 
dissuaded by criticism or opposition from 
endeavoring to work the new constitution 
with a constructive purpose. Those who so 
guide their action are, in my judgment, 
proving themselves true friends to Indian 
constitutional development. 

Propaganda in favor of altering the rules 
in the early stages of the game will have 
little effect on the mind of Parliament, but, 
on the other hand, it will certainly be in- 
fluenced if it finds Indian legislatures exer- 
cising their responsibilities, albeit limited in 
a spirit of service to India, and tacitly as- 
suming always that their real responsibility 
is greater than that which is expressed in 
any statute. 

India is full of echoes of the Chinese 
events, which, of course, serve to render 
Great Britain’s task there more difficult 
than it would have been otherwise. 
Nevertheless, Great Britain is proceeding 
with the stupendous work of organizing 
her vast dependency on a constitutional 
basis along the lines described by the 
Viceroy. 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


OON after his return from Geneva, 

where he presided over the sessions 
of the League Council, Foreign Minister 
Stresemann delivered in the Reichstag an 
important speech on the subject of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy. At the beginning 
of his speech he explained that he was 
adopting a new method of discussing in- 
ternational affairs. In past years, he 
said, he had been able to explain Ger- 
many’s foreign policy by discussing her 
relations with the individual foreign 
countries involved in the questions of 
chief interest to her, such as reparations, 
the Rhineland, security, or the League. 
Recent developments all over the world, 
however, compelled her more and more to 
take other factors into consideration 
which lay outside her own foreign rela- 
tions. These developments did not pro- 
ceed directly from the problems of prime 
importance to Germany, but it had to be 
realized that they could exercise a more 
or less strong influence on those problems. 
He was thinking particularly of three big 
tangles of international questions—the 
events in the Far East, the serious antag- 
onism between great countries whose 
policy was of immediate importance to 
Germany, and the surprising news of the 
last few days indicating elements of un- 
rest in the Balkans. 


Balkan Unrest 


It would be well to discount consider- 
ably the alarming reports concerning the 
political situation. As far as these mat- 
ters could be judged from Germany, he 
did not think any acute danger existed. 
Herr Stresemann added somewhat crypti- 
cally, that in his opinion this conclusion 
could be drawn especially from the com- 
munications addressed by the Italian 
Government to the German Government 
during the last few days. 

The desire to preserve Europe from any 
danger of war, Herr Stresemann con- 
tinued, had taken such deep root in all 
countries that a breach of peace would be 
condemned by the whole world. But even 
the calmest observation of affairs could 
not fail to lead to the realization that a 
general consolidation of the international 
situation was far from being achieved. 
There was, therefore, every reason for 
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following with the closest attention even 
such events as did not seem to affect Ger- 
many directly. Germany’s attitude was 
clear. She had only one great interest, 
and that was that there should be no dis- 
turbance of the efforts to achieve inter- 
national co-operation in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. They had nothing to 
gain from entanglements between any 
other powers whatsoever. Nor had they 
any reason to wish the countries of 
Europe to be divided into two camps, as 
before the World War. For Germany 
there was no question of a policy of special 
alliances, but only of a policy supporting 
the idea of understanding and the recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests. 


Germany and Locarno 


Thus the events under discussion did 
not and would not in the future alter 
German foreign policy in any way. This 
policy was determined by the Treaties of 
Locarno, the entry into the League, and 
the Berlin Treaty with Soviet Russia. 
It was obvious that in this situation she 
had to avoid any unnecessary entangle- 
ment. In so far as her collaboration 
might be called for, all she could do was 
to contribute her share to the work of 
smoothing out difficulties. He laid stress 
on this in view of suggestions that in the 
event of a dispute between other powers 
efforts would be made to drag Germany 
in on one side or the other. 

Herr Stresemann expressed astonish- 
ment that certain Soviet newspapers 
should recently have expressed misgivings 
as to the German attitude toward the old 
question of the right of western European 
troops to march through Germany. The 
question had been exhaustively debated 
after Locarno. He referred to Article 16 
of the League Covenant, the qualifying 
note of the other Locarno powers and the 
German-Soviet exchange of notes on the 
conclusion of the Berlin Treaty (the 
compatibility of which has never seemed 
quite clear to the rest of the world). He 
said that no other agreements on the 
question existed, and that there was no 
reason for fresh German declarations. 


Germany and the League 


Turning to Geneva, Herr Stresemann 
argued that the last two meetings had 
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proved that Germany did right to enter 
the League. On the last occasion they 
had agreed to several provisional com- 
promises after upholding their legal 
standpoint in long public discussions. 
The fact that the League Council had 
been able to stand these public discus- 
sions was proof of the stability of the 
League. Experiences at Geneva gave 
ground for expecting that the same loyal 
willingness for understanding shown by 
the German delegation in these discus- 
sions would be shown by the other side 
when the big outstanding questions came 
up. They were confronted by the fact 
that fulfilment of the desire for the evacu- 
ation of the Rhineland and the return of 
the Saar had receded rather than come 


nearer during the last few months. He 
would not go into the causes. ‘hey lay 
outside, not inside, Germany. As For- 


eign Minister he recommended awaiting 
developments without outbreaks of im- 
patience, but this advice should not give 
rise to the idea of passive resignation on 
the part of the government. Herr Strese- 
mann concluded with the hint that the 
right moment for the German application 
would be seized, and with the expected 
announcement that, although the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland was hardly to be 
achieved without the good will of the 
other powers concerned, he did not con- 
sider it necessary to seek this good will 
by renewing old offers or making new 
ones. 


GROWTH OF GERMAN 
TRUSTS 


CCORDING to the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Times, the 
reconstruction of German industry, which 
has been proceeding steadily since the 
end of the inflation period, has made re- 
markable progress during the last few 
months. The national taste for rather 
complicated organization often makes it 
difficult to follow the elaborate maneu- 
vers of the various industrial and finan- 
cial groups, but one general tendency is 
plainly discernible, the formation of 
“horizontal” trusts—i. e., the fusion of a 
large number of undertakings of the same 
nature, as opposed to the “vertical” 
amalgamations which have for their aim 
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the combination under a single manage- 
ment of different types of processes com- 
bining the whole manufacture of certain 
kinds of commodities from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished article. 

To appreciate the significance of this 
development, it is necessary to survey 
very briefly the history of German indus- 
trial organization. Ever since the end of 
last century German industry has been 
noted for the co-operation of employers in 
the effort to eliminate uneconomic com- 
petition. This effort, which was largely 
the result of repeated overproduction 
crises, was directed to the evolution of the 
cartel. Cartels may be described in gen- 
eral terms as associations of producers 
aiming at a monopolistic control either 
of prices or of output or of both. This 
object may be achieved either by merely 
fixing minimum selling prices without 
attempting to control output, or by the 
allotment to each particular firm of a 
definite percentage of the total output, or 
by the formation of a selling syndicate 
which controls both production and prices. 
An example of the latter kind, which 
imposes considerable restrictions on the 
activity of its members, is the celebrated 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
which was first formed in 1893 and was 
made compulsory by the government in 
1915. 


Growth of Cartels 


The cartel principle in Germany made 
rapid progress. While it was perhaps 
most successful in the “heavy” industries, 
where it was applied in aimost every stage 
of production, from the raw material up- 
ward, it spread to nearly every industry 
(e. g., the potash, chemical, textile, cement 
industries, etc.), and before the war the 
number of such associations ran into 
hundreds and the articles controlled by 
them into thousands. The policy of the 
cartels was for the most part moderate 
and aimed rather at the stabilization of 
prices in times of depression than at great 
increases during “boom” periods; but 
complaints were not infrequent that prices 
for raw and semi-manufactured goods 
were kept at too high a level, and in the 
coal industry especially this fact assisted 
the formation of “vertical” fusions of 
collieries with iron and steel works. 
Within the cartels themselves a new form 
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of industrial organization, involving a 
greater degree of fusion (/nleressenge- 
meinschaft, Beteiligungsgesellschaft) was 
evolved, which in its turn led to the for- 
mation of “trust” combinations, either by 
direct amalgamation or by holding com- 
panies. 

After the war, under the influence of 
the rise in prices caused by the rapid de- 
preciation of the mark, the stabilization 
policy of the cartels broke down. The 
enormous stimulus to industrial specula- 
tion given by the inflation led to the for- 
mation of huge vertical “concerns,” of 
which the Stinnes Trust was the most 
typical example. But the return to nor- 
mal conditions after the stabilization of 
the currency reversed the trend of develop- 
ment. “Vertical” combinations which 
had been formed in the “heavy” indus- 
tries broke up under the storm of acute 
depression. The great “concerns” like 
that of Stinnes were disintegrated and a 
new phase of “horizontal” trust building 
made its appearance. While the cartel 
remained as the basis of the new type of 
industrial structure, it was felt that the 
mere control of prices and output was 
not sufficient, and that a more “rational- 
ized” form of concentration was necessary. 
The top stories of the vertical structures 
were lopped off, with the result that the 
new combinations in the “heavy” indus- 
tries were formed by the amalgamation of 
coal mines, blast furnaces, and_ steel 
works, the production of the finished 
article—e. g., machinery, ete—being left 
to separate undertakings. The advan- 
tages of this fusion of homogeneous 
groups are of course considerable, quite 
apart from the primary economies of 
mass production. Not only does it en- 
able output to be adjusted to demand 
(which was the principal aim of the 
cartel), but by concentrating production 
on the most efficient units it lowers pro- 
duction cost and eliminates fhe waste of 
economic effort by closing down the less 
profitable works, whose struggle for in- 
dependent existence constantly threatened 
the breaking up of the cartel in times of 
depression, while keeping up the level of 
the costs of manufacture. 


New Steel Trusts 


In the summer of last year the biggest 
coal, iron, and steel unit on the continent 
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yas formed in the Ruhr—the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke A. G.—by the fusion of four 
big groups, the Rheinstahl, Rhein-Elbe- 
Union, Phoenix-van-der-Zypen, and Thys- 
sen. This gigantic new trust, which 
started with a capital of 800,000,000 
marks, controls between 35 and 40 per 
cent of the total production of the steel 
cartel (Rohstahlgemeinschaft). 

The movement toward concentration 
has also made considerable headway in 
Silesia, where the Upper Silesian fron 
Company and the allied Oberbedarf- 
Donnersmarkshiitte group were combined 
with the Linke-Hoffmann-Lauchammer 
trust—a large “vertical” concern of loco- 
motive and wagon builders owning a con- 
siderable number of steel works in central 
Germany. Last autumn the break-up of 
this “vertical” trust was begun, and the 
Lauchammer group of steel works was 
drawn into a new trust, the Central Ger- 
man Steel Works, which was founded 
with a capital of 50,000,000 marks, of 
which 33,000,000 marks is owned by the 
Linke-Hoffmann group and a minority 
holding by the Ruhr Steel Trust in ex- 
change for its Weberwerke steel works in 
Brandenburg. The new trust will also 
acquire the Linke-Hoffmann holding in 
the Upper Silesian Iron Company. By 
this means the coal, iron, and steel works 
stretching in a belt from the Rhine to the 
Oder have been brought into “horizontal” 
combination. Meanwhile the wagon 
works of the Linke-Hoffmann group are 
to be brought into a wagon trust which 
is in course of formation, and the organ- 
ization of a locomotive trust is also under 
discussion. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent year the process of “horizontal” trust 
building was carried a step further by the 
formation of a fine-steel combine, the 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G., with a 
capital of 30,000,000 marks, which was 
formed for the amalgamation of seven 
steel works in Krefeld, Duisburg, and 
Diisseldorf, under the leadership of the 
Ruhr Steel Trust, which holds more than 
one-third of the shares. 

It is, of course, too early at present to 
tell how far the economies expected from 
this process of “rationalization” have been 
realized. The process of concentration is 
still incomplete, and accurate statistical 
data are not as yet available. But the 
experience of the Ruhr Steel Trust, short 
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as it is, seems to show that production 
costs have been considerably reduced, and 
that the gross output as well as the output 
per man has increased, though it must be 
remembered that conditions during the 
second half of last year were rendered 
particularly favorable by the British coal 
strike. 
Coal and Gas 


The progress of concentration has 
naturally made itself felt also in the coal 
industry, in which the Ruhr Steel Trust 
is largely interested ; seeing that its quota 
in the Westphalian Coal Cartel amounts 
to over 20 per cent of the total output. 
Much progress has been made on_ the 
technical side, both in respect of modern- 
izing plant and in the economies of coal 
and coke production and _ utilization. 
Last autumn a company was formed by 
the Westphalian Coal Syndicate in con- 
nection with a huge power scheme for the 
supply of gas for lighting and heating 
purposes to the principal towns in Ger- 
many, such as Hamburg, Munich, Berlin, 
etc., by means of high-pressure gas pipes 
from a central reservoir in the Ruhr. 
The capital of the new company has been 
provisionally fixed at 25,000,000 marks 
(£1,250,000), but it is anticipated that the 
actual operation of the plan will cost sev- 
eral hundred millions. Negotiations with 
the principal gas works in Germany for 
co-operation in the scheme are in progress, 
but it is too early at present to predict 
what the practical outcome will be. The 
formation of this ambitious design, which 
is expected to cheapen considerably the 
gas supply of Germany, is yet another ex- 
ample of the co-operative enterprise of 
German capitalism. The scheme has al- 
ready stimulated the formation of a rival 
enterprise among the lignite producers of 
central Germany. 


BELGIUM AND THE GERMAN 
MENACE 


N FEBRUARY 15 M. Vandervelde, 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, replied in the Chamber of Deputies 
to the interpellation, introduced a week 
before by M. Carton de Wiart, on the sup- 
pression of interallied military control in 
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Germany. After referring to the Locarno 
Agreement and its obligations, M. Van- 
dervelde went on to speak of the Na- 
tionalist peril in Germany: 

Since the Thoiry meeting, things [he said] 
had happened in Germany that were bound 
to shake confidence. It was true that Herr 
Stresemann had assured them that from the 
point of view of foreign affairs nothing had 
changed in Germany. But Herr Stresemann 
would not be surprised if those who had con- 
fidence in a Germany with an orientation 
towards democracy wondered what to think 
of the Germany of today, when the army was 
ruled as an independent power, where the 
great chiefs were nearly all men of the an- 
cient régime, and where people did not prom- 
ise to defend the Weimer Constitution ex- 
cept by honoring the past and its symbols. 
The changes which had occurred were not 
reasons for turning aside from the path they 
were pursuing, but they were grave reasons 
for treading prudently and with measured 
step. It need cause no surprise, moreover, 
if, in circles which yesterday were favorably 
disposed, it was now being asked whether 
Germany was effectively disarmed. Officially, 
of course, Germany was disarmed, and in 
many respects the official declaration corre- 
sponded to the reality. 


Potential German Menace 


M. Vandervelde then gave facts and 
figures already known and proceeded : 

Beside what one sees there is what one 
does not see at the first glance, but discovers 
or guesses at. For the next few 
Germany, left to herself, appears incapable 
of conducting, on the western front at least, 
offensive operations of a decisive character. 
On the other hand, her potential war power 
remains formidable. With a population ap- 
proaching 70,000,000 and an industrial de- 
velopment which year by year, 
Germany could, even without an alliance, put 
in a few months millions of men on a war 
footing sufficiently instructed and power- 
fully equipped. Besides this, the restrictive 


years 


intensifies 


provisions of the Treaty of Versailles relat- 
ing to the manufacture of poison gas or mili- 
tary aircraft do not and could not prevent 
a development of the chemical industries and 
commercial aviation in such conditions that 
in a very short time Germany could trans- 
form the civil form of its activities into mili- 
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tary activity. In short, we find that after 
seven years of stubborn efforts the Allied 
powers have succeeded in breaking the ma- 
chinery of aggression which Germany pos- 
sessed almost intact at the close of the Armi- 
stice, in its three elements of organization, 
effectives, and material. But what they have 
not done and what it was not humanly pos- 
sible to do is what Napoleon vainly attempted 
after Tilsit—to prevent millions of men dis- 
armed by force and surrounded by peoples 
in arms from arming themselves anew some 
day, defensively or offensively. 

In the face of such facts, two conclusions 
present themselves. The first is the very 
relative efficacy of measures of control; the 
second, that disarmament must be general or 
it will not come at all; and it is this that 
gives all the significance to the labors which 
have been proceeding for long months at 
Geneva for the assembly of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It is to the realization of 
the ideal of peace that Belgium has con- 
tinually given her modest support. 


Mr. Carton de Wiart replied that the 
Foreign Minister’s speech had not re- 
moved his fears. 

M. de Broqueville, Minister of National 
Defense, while he said that he recognized 
the progress made since the Locarno agree- 
ment, expressed himself as uneasy con- 
cerning the military expenditure of 
Germany. He declared that at present 
Belgium was without means of defense 
against invasion. 


SOVIET-POLISH NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


HE Russian and the Polish govern- 

ments have recently resumed negotia- 
tions for a security pact, which have been 
in progress intermittently for several 
months. The negotiations were begun 
soon after the signing of the Russo-Ger- 
man Treaty of Reinsurance and the Pil- 
sudski coup d'état of April-May, 1926. 
The first stage of the negotiations ended 
in August, 1926, with a Soviet draft for 
a proposed pact. 


Soviet Draft of Pact 


The Soviet draft provided four articles 
only. The first bound each of the parties 


to abstain from aggression and observe 
neutrality in the event of aggression by 
third parties ; the second bound each party 
to abstain from political or economic 
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agreements directed against the other; 
the third referred all disputes which could 
not be settled through normal diplomatic 
channels to a Mixed Conciliation Com- 
mittee, of which the membership, rights, 
and procedure were to be determined in 
a separate treaty; the fourth declared the 
treaty subject to ratification and valid 
for three years, which could be prolonged 
for another year when the signatories gave 
notice to prolong six months before the 
expiration of the treaty. 

The draft has been criticised because 
Article I does not define aggression and 
Article III does not necessarily or ex- 
pressly cover disputes arising previously 
to the date of signature—that is to say, 
out of the Riga Treaty (establishing the 
present eastern frontier). There is no 
provision for arbitration, and the concilia- 
tion procedure would be of limited value 
if there was merely a reversion to diplo- 
matic negotiations when it failed. 


Polish Memorandum 


In a memorandum submitted by the 
Polish Government on September 30 it 
was declared that the draft was a step 
forward in the negotiations and might 
lead to the conclusion of a pact, if due 
regard was paid to the interests of both 
countries. The Polish Government de- 
sired to stabilize its relations with Russia 
on the basis of the Riga Treaty; its aim 
was to insure the peace of eastern Europe, 
of which good relations between Poland 
and Russia were the keystone. Poland 
would agree to the neutrality clause in 
case of unprovoked attack and agree not 
to be a party to any international pact 
directed against the other signatory, on 
the strict understanding that obligations 
incurred by her as a member of the 
League of Nations were inviolable. Ar- 
ticle II in the Soviet draft had, therefore, 
to be made clearer. More precise defini- 
tion was also required of the term “ag- 
gression,” of the case in which neutrality 
had to be observed, and of the whole 
conciliation procedure. The memoran- 
dum ended with an expression of readi- 
ness to enter into formal negotiations on 
receipt of a satisfactory reply. 

The new negotiations begin at the point 
where they were left off by this exchange 
of memoranda and are being conducted 
in Moscow by the Polish minister there. 
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CIVIL AVIATION AND DIS- 
ARMAMENT 


The committee of experts in civil avia- 
tion, appointed by the League Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, ended its work early in Feb- 
ruary. Its terms of reference were: 

(1) To examine the economic consequences 
which would follow a limitation of aérial 
armaments; and 

(2) Proceeding on more general lines, to 
submit its observations and suggestions on 
the economic consequences of any method of 
limiting air armaments taking into account 
the needs of civil aéronautics. 


The British delegates, Group Captain 
W. F. MacNeece, R. A. F., and Lieutenant 
Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, deputy director 
of air transport, were in favor of a syste1a 
under which military interference with 
civil aviation was reduced to a minimum. 
France, Belgium, Rumania, and Poland 
appeared to consider the problem chiefly 
from the military point of view. The 
British opinion was that civil aviation 
ought to be able to develop freely as far 
as possible, outside the realm of military 
activities. With different types of air- 
craft, the two branches of aviation should 
develop in different directions. 

In its resolutions the committee states 
that it is essential that no hindrance to 
the development of civil aviation should 
be produced by the application of any sys- 
tem for the limitation of aéria] armaments. 
The following were among the resolutions 
adopted : 

(1) It is desirable that the development of 
civil aviation should be directed solely to- 
ward economic ends and should be independ- 
ent of military interests. 

(2) Civil aviation should be organized on 
autonomous lines and every effort should be 
made to keep it separate from military avia- 
tion. 

(3) If States intervene in any capacity, 
whether directly or indirectly, in civil avia- 
tion undertakings (private or State-owned), 
it is desirable that the State departments 
dealing with the matter should be independ- 
ent of the departments dealing with military 
aviation. 

(4) It is desirable that governments should 
refrain from prescribing the use of military 
features in civil aircraft matériel, so that 
this matériel may be constructed for provid- 
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ing the greatest possible measure of security 


and most economic return. In this connec- 
tion and with a view to differentiating still 
further between matériel of civil and that of 
military aviation, it is considered particu- 
larly desirable that as far as possible the use 
of military aviation matériel in civil avia- 
tion undertakings and in the operation of air 
transport lines should be avoided. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND THE 
UNITED PRESS 


April 25, President Coolidge delivered 
an address in the City of New York at a 
gathering in honor of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the United Press. The Presi- 
dent announced the policy of our nation to 
be the promotion throughout the world of 
peace and good will based on better under- 
standing through justice and fair dealing. 
After calling attention to the importance 
of the Government, of international trade, 
and of good will in the promotion of such 
a policy, the President explained his 
policy toward Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
China. In no instance is that policy a 
policy of aggression. In each instance 
he was convinced of an amicable settle- 
ment so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. He senses that America occupies 
a new position in the world and that “we 
shall have to bear the inevitable criticism 
and try to discharge the inevitable obliga- 
tions which arise from this condition. 
Because some others have pursued that 
course it may be feared that we shall em- 
bark upon a program of military aggran- 
dizement. Such, however, is not the 
spirit of the American people.” The 
President’s views, in their temper and 
import, were typically set forth as follows: 

If, even where our national interests and 
the protection of the rights of our citizens 
are involved, we attempt to assist in com- 
posing difficulties and supporting interna- 
tional law, we must expect to be charged 
with imperialistic motives. In our interna- 
tional intercourse we must hold ourselves up 
to high standards of justice and equity. We 
should be able to take offense and quick to 
grant redress. The world knows that the 
whole genius of America always calls it to 
the support of the universal rights of hu- 
manity. 

The civilization of the world has been ac- 
complished by the acceptance and general 
observance of definite rules of human con- 
duct. Our duty demands that it be clearly 
understood at home and abroad that we are 
unwavering in our faith in those principles. 
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CONFERENCE FOR FILIPNO 
INDEPENDENCE CONDEMNS 
THE COOLIDGE VETO 


HE President’s veto of the bill for a 

plebiscite on the independence of the 
Philippine Islands has not passed unchal- 
lenged. The conference for Filipino in- 
dependence, in a statement signed by 
Lucy Amy Whitaker, Executive Secre- 
tary, has just treated the whole matter 
without gloves. The statement, shorn of 
its less relevant parts is the case for the 
more radical opponents of the President’s 
action. It follows: 


President Coolidge’s veto of the bill for 
a plebiscite of the Philippine people on the 
question of Philippine independence must 
immediately arouse all those who have the 
slightest regard for our obligations toward 
a subject people. 

The bill, passed unanimously by both 
houses of the Philippine Legislature, did not 
provide for independence. It provided mere- 
ly that the Philippine people be given the 
right to say whether they wanted indepen- 
dence or not. Governor General Wood vetoed 
the bill some time ago. It was immediately 
passed over his veto. Now President Cool- 
idge answers the clearly expressed aspira- 
tions of the Philippine people by his veto, 
which is final. 

There can be only one interpretation of 
this action of the United States Government 
in this case, which is to intensify American 
imperialist rule without regard to the wishes 
of the Filipinos. 

The reasons given by President Coolidge 
for his veto stamp him as a prize hypocrite 
of world imperialism. He says, first, that 
the question of independence is “an abstract 
one;” secondly, that according to the Dill, 
not all of the people of the Philippine Islands 
would participate in the plebiscite; thirdly, 
that the question of independence is “not so 
important” to the Fillipinos as economic 
progress is for them. 

Thus we have it all again—the old,familiar 
language of the complacent imperialist over- 
lord—self-righteous, patronizing, but not 
yielding an inch. 

“Independence is a very appealing word,” 
says the President in his veto message. 
“Few people will vote against independence 
for themselves.” 
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Here the cat is let out of the bag. It is 
admitted that we cannot have a plebiscite on 
the question of independence in the Philip- 
pines because the people of the Philippines 
would vote the wrong way—that is, they 
would vote for their freedom. Once such a 
plebiscite was taken, it would be impossible 
to continue the fiction that the Philippine 
people do not want their independence. The 
spectacle of a President of the United States 
referring impatiently to independence as 
merely “a very appealing word” indicates 
that we have developed greatly since 1776. 

As to the charge that all the people of the 
islands would not participate in the voting, 
this is plain distortion. All those, except the 
small minority of semi-savage tribesmen, 
who are entitled to vote, by act of the United 
States Congress, would participate in the 
plebiscite, according to the bill which Presi- 
dent Coolidge has vetoed. His sudden solici- 
tude for these poor stepchildren is truly 
touching. 

But if the President cannot offer honest 
reasons, he at least presents a variety of 
reasons. For instance, he says that the 
Filipino people and their leaders are not 
generally informed as to the material as- 
sistance given the islands by the United 
States since their occupation, and have no 
fair appreciation of what immediate with- 
drawal of the United States would mean. 
Alas! we are again unappreciative. 

“In view of this lack of understanding,” 
continues this consummate hypocrite, “a 
vote on the abstract question of independence 
would be not only futile, but absolutely un- 
fair to them.” 

Obviously Mr. Coolidge’s sense of fairness 
must be very highly developed indeed. 

And then this final paragraph, which 
stamps the whole United States policy in the 
Philippine Islands as no different from that 
of the British imperialists or any other 
modern system of politico-economic exploita- 
tion of the colonies. 

“A plebiscite on immediate independence 
would divert the attention of the people to- 
wards the pursuit of mere political power 
rather than the essential steps necessary 
for the maintenance of a stable, well-gov- 
erned community.” 

If our condemnation of the United States 
Government policy appears harsh, it is plain- 
ly borne out by every word of the President's 
veto message. 
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MOTION PICTURES, TRADE, AND THE WEL- 
FARE OF OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE* 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


ATIN-AMERICAN friendship _ lies 
deep in the hearts of our country- 
men. On both sides it has a profound 
root in a century of the common labor of 
the republics in North and South Amer- 
ica in building in the new world a new 
form of government founded in a new 
conception of human rights. The su- 
preme experiences of revolution; of the 
break from centuries of tradition; of civil 
and Indian wars; of subjugation of the 
wilderness; of building popular self-gov- 
ernment, have been a common experience 
to all of us. It creates a bond of high 
sentiment and sympathy between us. 

It has been a stupendous and heroic 
task, this conquering of vast wildernesses 
and at the same time working out the 
problem of a new form of democracy—a 
task that is yet far from complete. All 
men may be created free and equal, but 
they are not created with that sense of 
moral discipline and that sense of com- 
promise between individual advantage 
and public right which is the basis of 
ordered liberty. To accomplish this 
through representative government means 
a long pilgrimage over the road of self- 
discipline, of universal education, of will- 
ingness to abide by the will of the major- 
ity, and of inspiration by an abstract con- 
ception—the love of country. Nor is this 
common task which these new world 
democracies have undertaken limited to 
the working out of the problems of 
ordered liberty for each individual ; there 
is involved also the great thesis of the 
federation of State governments and of 
the relation between these different fed- 
erated governments whose ideal is that the 
possession and enjoyment of each section 
of the western world should be by the 
people who directly inhabit it. For, just 
as we dedicated ourselves to individual 
freedom from domination of other in- 
dividuals, so does our ideal demand free- 
dom of each nation from domination by 
others. 





* Adapted from a recent address. 





This trying, testing, and constructive 
effort in the Western Hemisphere has 
been the greatest political experiment of 
history, and we can say with assurance 
that many of its obstacles have been over- 
come and many of its successes have been 
due to the transfusion of ideas and ex- 
perience among this score of republics, 
each separately advancing some sector of 
it. We in the United States have learned 
much more than you recognize or realize 
from the many great laboratories of self- 
government to the south of us, and we 
have, perhaps, on our part contributed 
something of use to them. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
those things. They have given not only 
a firm ground of friendship, but they have 
also given a new basis of international 
relations which has brought to the new 
world a degree of freedom from bitter- 
ness of hate and rivalry, conflict and war; 
a freedom from the development of ma- 
terial and spiritual well-being unparal- 
leled in all the history of mankind. 

Our races in the Western Hemisphere, 
with their widely differing origins, neces- 
sarily also differ widely in traditions, in 
laws, in customs, and in the practices of 
commerce. Some  misunderstandings, 
some lack of appreciation of the high 
qualities and sincere purposes in each of 
us, are inevitable, even despite our best 
intentions. But because of common pur- 
poses among us of justice and respect for 
right; because of our union of faith in 
freedom and self-government, those minor 
frictions should become but the experi- 
ences which bring a better understanding 
of our mutual problems. It is increasing 
acquaintance between our peoples, with 
its illuminations of our mutual aspira- 
tions, our mutual desire for justice as the 
basis of our relations, that is the sole need 
for maintenance of co-operation between 
these republics. 

The motion-picture industry, for ex- 
ample, has a distinctive place in the up- 
building of this acquaintanceship. The 
motion picture is not solely a commercial 
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venture; it is not solely an agency of 
amusement and recreation ; it is not solely 
a means through which the world has 
gained a new and striking dramatic art; 
nor is it solely a-real and effective means 
of popular education. Beyond all this, it 
is a skilled and potent purveyor between 
nations of intellectual ideas and national 
ideals. But it can also transfer the worst 
within us as well as the best; herein there 
lies a heavy obligation upon this industry. 

If we search into the channels through 
which acquaintance, appreciation, and 
respect may flow over our borders, we dis- 
cover that in the last twenty years a vast 
new current has been added by the motion 
picture. It is the most penetrating and 
persuasive of all these methods of world 
communication. Literature, science, art, 
drama, the news, and the intermingling 
through commerce have been great forces 
of interpretation; but none are greater 
in their possibilities than the film. The 
transfusion among us of literature, 
science, art, and the drama tend to present 
the best of us, because our inferior prod- 
ucts are seldom transported. 

But, due to our separation from Latin 
America by the barrier of language, the 
penetration of intellectual ideas and social 
ideals between our nations by literature 
and drama is a slow and tedious process 
of translation from one language to an- 
other. They reach but a selected few, 
and that only after long periods of years. 

Our news dispatches transmit events 
suddenly enough, but they convey be- 
tween us but little of the true valuation 
of national character. The very haste of 
their preparation can give no adequate 
picture of any of us. The obscure pro- 
cesses of progress, national ideals, good 
will, respect, kindliness, are not news. 
The dispatches carry faithfully accounts 
to each other of our crimes of violence, 
our personal attacks, our largest political 
failures, the price of cotton, hides, and 
copper. They occasionally carry the more 
sensational political debate from which a 
glimpse of our mutual problems and suc- 
cesses may be had. They sometimes carry 
our words of assurance and friendship on 
both sides. But, despite the invaluable 
services of press associations, no one will 
say that true international acquaintance 
and respect could be builded solely upon 
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what at least we in North America carry 
as first-page news. 

I sometimes think that all this relation- 
ship between nations, especially when they 
are separated by language, is comparable 
with our relation to a strange family which 
comes to occupy a neighboring house. 
We do hear from it the disturbing noises, 
the occasional bursts of laughter; we 
hear cries of distress from the young 
in the process of discipline; we see the 
dog fights in their yard and notice if the 
new neighbor paints his front porch, 
These are, indeed, the news bulletins. 
But we see little or none of the finer 
qualities of home life—the affections, the 
self-denials, the joys and sorrows ‘of this 
neighbor. We do not see the neighbors’ 
family album. And it is so with nations. 
We have but little acquaintance with those 
fine flowers of their national accomplish- 
ments, of their national thought and 
ideals. 

But the motion picture brings to this 
national interchange a new setting; it 
enlivens a new hope, and it presents a 
great liability. The distribution of pic- 
tures is almost instantaneous. It is but 
a question of weeks between the appear- 
ance of a great picture in Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and their ap- 
pearance in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. They speak a universal language. 
They reach the great mass of people of 
every nation. The moving picture draws 
aside the veil between the daily lives of 
peoples. It can arouse respect and it can 
bring contempt. 

I am no theorist advocating that we 
eliminate the villain, the crook, the wast- 
rel from our films in order to display the 
life of the United States as a completely 
goody-goody land; nor do I advocate that 
the pangs of poverty or injustice be ex- 
punged from the pictures of North Amer- 
ica in order that our southern friends may 
gain the idea that we are the home town 
of Santa Claus. The legitimate drama 
has ever been told in these trappings and 
properties. But it has done more; it has, 
perhaps, expressed more than any other 
art the humor, the sentiment, the fine 
courage, devotion, loyalty, and self-sacri- 
fice both in the home and in national life. 

Nor do our pictures fail in this. We 
have had a score of pictures of different 
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lands in recent years, each year coming 
nearer and nearer to the highest ideals 
of dramatic art. They carry a fund of 
universal humor, of gaiety and appeal to 
the human heart. They bring dreamland 
to the boy in the street and the lonely 
herdsman on the plain. They can carry 
with it all a friendly acquaintance and 
understanding between neighbors and na- 
tions, a confidence in right-mindedness 
and an inspiration to friendliness. 

If we had a deified censor of so inspired 
and so lofty a soul as to be able to sav 
what from South America could truly rep- 
resent to us their fine progress and their 
great aspirations, and who could cut from 
our films those things which are our own 
humiliation, the picture would become the 
greatest vehicle of friendship yet devised 
by man. But the industry must be its 
own censor. I have a growing confidence 
in it. The proof is that today the lowest 
levels of morals and inspiration in the 
films are higher than the current stage 
itself. I trust in the good faith of this 
great body of men who dominate the 
industry in the United States to carry out 
this profound obligation—that is, that 
every picture of South American life 
shown to our people and every picture of 
North American life shown to the South 
American peoples should carry also those 
ideals which build for that respect and 
confidence which is the real guarantee of 
peace and progress. 

I have mentioned that there are three 
pregnant forces which have made for ac- 
quaintance, respect, and friendship in our 
western world. They are the bond of our 
ideals in the pursuit of the same great 
political and social experiment, the inter- 
change of intellectual and social ideas, 
in which I place the motion picture high 
in the hopes of the future, and, finally, 
our mutual trade and commerce. Up to 
the coming of the moving picture, inter- 
national trade was the most intimate of 
the daily contacts between the peoples of 
the world. Some persons seem to hold 
that trade between nations has solely a 
money-making purpose, and therefore that 
it is more often a source of friction than 
of good will. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
it underlies the whole of our mutual 
civilization and it incidentally constitutes 
an obligation and a bond between all na- 
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tions. Trade, in its true values, is not 
commercial war; it is a vital, mutual 
service. 

Great masses of people, both in our 
country and Latin America, would be ir- 
retrievably impoverished if our foreign 
trade were suspended for more than a few 
months. I would even go further and say 
that we could not keep the whole of these 
huge hordes of humanity alive nor this 
civilization from anarchy if it were to 
cease. And this is simply because nations 
are dependent upon the import of mate- 
rials which they cannot themselves pro- 
duce upon their own soil. Each of our 
nations has built up great populations 
whose daily life depends upon the main- 
tenance of a vast complex of communica- 
tions, transportation, power and whatnot, 
a large part of which would collapse did 
we not have the import of certain essen- 
tial commodities which enter into their 
construction and operation. 

It may be stated as a generalization 
that without the continuous interchange 
of tropical produce with that of temperate 
zones, whole sections of the world must 
stagnate and degenerate in civilization. 
The motive force of these vast exchanges 
is the citizens of each country who must 
migrate to other countries for the promo- 
tion of the sale of goods which they have 
to offer in exchange and to produce and 
purchase those commodities which they 
require at home. Thus we have a great 
intermingling ef citizens of different 
friendly countries. If we would keep this 
flow of vital materials in motion, those 
strangers in the midst of every country 
must have protection in their lives and 
the property which they have lawfully ac- 
quired. The obligation to welcome and 
protect them is far higher a purpose than 
hospitality or than merely extending them 
opportunity to make money. It is a vital 
principle that goes to the roots of modern 
civilization. 

But, beyond all this, these citizens 
abroad bear the representation of the 
character of their people, and by the pro- 
priety of their conduct they each of them 
can contribute to amiability and respect. 
So far as they represent the worst of us, 
they poison the wells of international 
friendship. 
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The volume of our international ex- 
change is a yardstick of the comfort we 
provide for our peoples and it is the quo- 
tient of our mutual prosperity. Every 
nation loses by the poverty of another. 
The trade between countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere has grown enormously 
since the World War. Our prosperity in 
the United States has enabled us in eight 
years to more than double the vast amount 
of products of Latin America which we 
purchase. And their prosperity likewise 
has enabled them to double the amount 
of goods which they can take from us. 

Last year our imports from and exports 
to Latin America were near a billion dol- 
lars each way, with the balance somewhat 
against us. We buy more goods from 
some of our Latin-American neighbors 
than we sell to them; to others we sell 
more goods than we buy from them. Com- 
plaint in either case from the buyer or 
the seller has no economic foundation. 
The great web of international trade is 
no longer a simple exchange between two 
countries; it flows into a great common 
pool which finds its own proper balance. 
If we buy from Argentina less goods than 
we sell to it, we are with the other hand 
buying similar amounts of goods from 
Europe, which enables Europe in turn to 
purchase more from Argentina. 

Our Latin-American neighbors are to- 
day largely dependent, each of them in 
their trade, upon the export of two or 
three predominant commodities. They 
possess vast natural resources which con- 
tribute to an increasing and more secure 
prosperity. We ourselves have passed 
through this same stage, and we found 
that this dependence upon a few special- 
ized industries and exports brought us 
great hardships with every shift of world 
demand. The solution of this greater di- 
versity lies in the development of these 
resources. For this purpose our neighbors 
to the south need the temporary service 
of imported capital for some years to 
come. Without it their progress must be 
slowed and the advancing standards of 
living of their people must be halted. 

While Europe has been struggling with 
its stupendous difficulties of war recon- 
struction and able to furnish capital to 
Latin America only to the extent of a 
total of two hundred millions of dollars 
in the eight years since the World War, 


we have been able to respond to their re- 
quests in an undiminished supply to the 
extent of one billion two hundred mil- 
lions, or six times the amount from other 
sources. Thus the progress of productive 
enterprise in Latin America has marched 
without halt during the crucial years. I 
believe the blessings which they receive 
from this vast fund in development of 
their limitless natural resources will find 
parallel in the invaluable assistance we 
received from a similar flow of European 
capital during the long period following 
the Civil War. And capital moves today 
on far less onerous terms than then. 

There is another form of trade where 
our mutuality of interest rises to its high- 
est aspects—the exchange of scientific 
discovery and men trained in its applica- 
tion. 

Our two great continents are still in 
the making of their material civilization. 
We are still engaged in every country in 
the expansion of our transportation, elec- 
trical power, the development and im- 
provement of our agriculture. We are 
still busy pushing railways and highways 
across the plains and mountains. We are 
still bridging streams and digging our 
harbors and our waterways. We advance 
each year in protection of public health 
and of scientific discovery. 

The experience in applied science and 
administration which each of us gains 
from these undertakings and from scien- 
tific research is the joint fund of all of 
us. Science knows no frontiers and it 
knows all languages. The men trained in 
its application in its larger aspects must 
be the product of our universities and 
colleges. The first institutions of higher 
learning in the Western Hemisphere were 
the universities of Peru and Mexico, es- 
tablished nearly three hundred and sev- 
enty-five years ago. ‘They were open to 
students of all nations. That tradition 
of the open door has been maintained 
down to today in the many hundreds of 
universities and colleges now scattered 
through the whole score of republics. 

At the present time something like two 
thousand young men and women of our 
different western countries are in attend- 
ance at universities in their neighbor 
countries. Brazilian students are in Ar- 
gentine universities; Argentine students 
in the United States. Back and forth 
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they are carrying skill in application of 
science and the contribution of each na- 
tion to the higher learning. Jt would 
indeed be a noble thing if the numbers 
of these interchanges of students could be 
multiplied, for from them come added 
technical skill, leaders, and teachers of 
wider and wider vision. And we in the 
West can use about four teachers to every 
soldier. They are cheaper and vastly more 
potent for peace and human service. 

And we have to work out a special prob- 
lem of peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
We have found our solution easier be- 
cause of our mutual interests, mutual 
ideals, and the particular character of our 
governments. Our ideals of individual 
freedom and the right of self-government 
quickly translate themselves into freedom 
for others. 

Moreover, in democracies such as ours, 
with their shifting administrations, with 
their changing thought, with their debates 
unlicensed by tradition, we are unable to 
maintain intricate foreign policies if we 
wished—and fortunately it is so. Other 
more centralized forms of government 
have, perhaps, an apparent advantage, in 
that they can maintain continuity of poli- 
cies over long periods of years. They can 
thereby establish and maintain alliances; 
they can perhaps successfully juggle with 
ententes and balances of power. ‘The 
structure of our republics does make for 
high devotion of country, great willing- 
ness to sacrifice, and, therefore, sturdy 
strength in the direct issues of national 
defense and the protection of our citizens 
abroad. And from this fundamental char- 
acter of our institutions lies the simplicity 
of our policies and the real safety of the 
Western Hemisphere from imperialism 
within itself. 

In the development of our internal 
and social and political institutions we 
have yet much to do. Democracy itself 
was a challenge to the political systems of 
the old world. This system, which we 
have mutually created in the West, sought 
to raise the dignity of men by building 
government upon universal franchise. It 
set up the standard that the mainspring 
of permanent progress must come from an 
equality of opportunity to each individual 
under the stimulus of ordered freedom. 
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From it we have made progress unparal- 
leled in history. 

And we have traveled a century and a 
half away from the social conceptions of 
the old world, mostly on a road of our 
own. 

We have all of us in this score of re- 
publics passed through periods of discord 
and disunion, struggles to overcome indi- 
vidual selfishness, the curtailment of un- 
restrained, irresponsible power. We have 
ascended a long way toward the land of 
comfort, of affection of national spirit, 
of devotion to the ideals of justice and 
orderly liberty. 

Solution of our day-to-day problems lies 
in building upon our own social founda- 
tions, and I believe that in our success 
does the hope of humanity lie. In this 
endeavor our problems are mutual prob- 
lems in every democracy ef the west. 

I have said that we of the American 
continents are making progress such as 
the world has never seen before in his- 
tory—progress that is not to be measured 
in a single decade; but it is a progress 
that we can measure socially, economi- 
cally, and politically, if we but look back 
over the period of each half century. And 
every step of progress increases the mu- 
tuality of interest in the new world. 

In conclusion: In this inadequate at- 
tempt I have tried to lift our vision above 
the discords of the daily task toward this 
shrine of these common bonds of history, 
these vital mutualities of interest, this 
union of our ideals. The motion-picture 
industry may, perhaps, even to a larger 
degree appreciate the heavy responsibili- 
ties which lie upon it constructively to 
build up that acquaintanceship between 
the peoples in the West which will sup- 
port these high purposes. 

As we look southward and as we think 
of our own history, we admire in each 
of those peoples their heroic struggles for 
independence ; their creation of the great 
institutions of human liberty; their suc- 
cess in overwhelming the mountains and 
the tropical jungle with the advancing 
frontiers of human welfare; their build- 
ing of splendid cities and states in all 
their inspiring greatness; their develop- 
ment of education and science; their ac- 
complishments in jurisprudence, in music, 
their inspiring additions to literature—all 
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of those things which mirror the soul of 
great nations. 


We are fellow-travelers bound for the 
same destination. 


HOW FAR MUST WE PROTECT OUR 
CITIZENS ABROAD? 


By EDWIN M. BORCHARD 
Professor of Law at Yale University 


N ALL the discussions in connection 
with the relations of the United 
States to Mexico, and in the controversies 
of the State Department with other coun- 
tries on behalf of American citizens, it has 
been taken for granted that the United 
States was under a primary and immedi- 
ate duty, legal and moral, to protect its 
citizens abroad. The privilege of protect- 
ing citizens abroad, and obtaining for 
them what may be called international 
due process of law, is indeed a doctrine of 
international law. It represents one of 
the most primitive institutions of organ- 
ized society, the theory that when an in- 
dividual member of the clan is injured 
the whole clan is injured and must pro- 
ceed to defend him and redress the wrong. 
The question arises whether this primi- 
tive doctrine is today the most practical, 
since it ultimately means that whenever 
a citizen is injured abroad, under stand- 
ards of international law not always equit- 
ably or legally applied, the whole nation 
of which he is a citizen may find itself in 
war or diplomatic hostility. All the people 
are insurers with their lives and property 
against injury to a single citizen. The 
expense and damage thus incurred by the 
people as a whole may be utterly dispro- 
portionate to any injury sustained by the 
citizen. With the constantly growing in- 
tegration of the world, the increasing 
amount of investments abroad, now more 
precarious than for a long time, a constant 
menace of war hovers over nations having 
citizens abroad or large investments on 
the part of aliens. Is it essential that 
peaceful citizens of both countries must 
be thus continuously subject to the dan- 
ger of war? 
The problem will be made clearer by an 
appreciation of the existing law and prac- 
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tice. It may be assumed that interna- 
tional law represents an ascertainable 
standard of conduct to which every State 
must conform, and that a foreign investor 
or property owner is entitled to demand 
the protection of that law whenever it is 
violated to his disadvantage. The means 
of assuring such protection are, in theory 
and law, though not always in actual prac- 
tice, subject to certain rules. The State 
in which the investment is made is not 
deemed to be deprived of its normal gov- 
ernmental powers, of its right to legislate 
and to exercise its police power for the 
common welfare. Contrary to a common 
conception, no guaranty against impair- 
ment goes with the investment. And 
again, not only is the foreigner required 
to exhaust his local remedies before diplo- 
matic interposition becomes proper, but 
interposition itself is, in theory, limited 
to peaceful forms, diplomacy, arbitration 
and mediation, if necessary. Immediate 
violence or armed force to protect prop- 
erty abroad is not a part of international 
due process of law. On this continent, 
particularly, it has been ruled out by the 
Pan-American conventions of 1901 and 
1910. To the latter convention, still in 
force, both Mexico and the United States 
are parties. It reads: 


The high contracting parties agree to sub- 
mit to arbitration all claims for pecuniary 
loss or damage which may be presented by 
their respective citizens and which cannot be 
amicably adjusted through diplomatic chan- 
nels, when such claims are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the expense of arbitra- 
tion. The decision shall be rendered in ac- 
cordance with the principles of international 
law. 


In actual practice the system works 
with the utmost uncertainty, and politics, 
rather than law, is likely often to be the 
determining factor in the case; for the 
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outcome will depend perhaps less on a rule 
of law than on the political strength or 
weakness of the complaining or defendant 
State and the political relations between 
the two. Thus the foreigner, member of a 
strong State, may obtain advantages be- 
yond the reach of the member of a weak 
State. The individual is thus left in a 
precarious position, the plaything of poli- 
tics, the victim of chance, whereas law, 
which in this field is usually readily ascer- 
tainable, should control the conduct and 
legal relations of all three parties con- 
cerned—the individual, the complaining 
State, and the defendant State. 

Let us look at the situation as it now 
exists. A foreigner complains that the 
Mexican Government has injured him in 
violation of international law. Assume 
that he has exhausted his remedies in the 
Mexican courts. He complains to his 
Foreign Office. Whether he will obtain 
redress will probably depend on _ the 
strength of the clan (State) he belongs to. 
Assuming it to be a strong clan, like the 
United States, the Secretary of State will 
decide, in his own discretion, whether the 
individual’s complaint should be espoused 
by the nation. The victim of the injury 
has no legal right to secure interposition. 
Whether the Foreign Office will espouse 
his claim, assuming that the Secretary 
believes it to be a proper one, will largely 
depend upon the strength of the claim- 
ant’s nation, its general political relations 
with the defendant State, home politics, 
and numerous other considerations. If 
the claimants are numerous or influential, 
they are likely to exert political pressure 
to have their claims espoused. Policy and 
politics, therefore, rather than law, con- 
trol the question of diplomatic interposi- 
tion. Moreover, the Foreign Office must 
often act on ex parte evidence, and is with- 
out any judicial machinery to investigate 
all phases of the matter. Having espoused 
the claim, it often assumes positions from 
which it later finds it difficult to withdraw, 
and thus commits the nation to its un- 
fortunate ex parte decision. Finally, if it 
does espouse the claim, it does so on the 
advice of its law officers, who may be quite 
wrong. In insisting under such circum- 
stances upon the alleged rights of its citi- 
zens, as against the denial by a defendant 
country of any violation of international 
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law, the complaining country makes itself 
plaintiff, judge, and sheriff in its own 
cause. This can hardly be called a highly 
civilized system or one calculated to pro- 
mote the peace. 

Take the position of the defendant gov- 
ernment. Often too weak to resist, it may 
yield to the pressure of a strong claimant 
government supporting a claim intrinsi- 
cally unjust. Such defendant govern- 
ments, if weak, have never succeeded in 
obtaining admission of their contention 
that the decisions of their municipal 
courts are final. Under such circum- 
stances, interposition and intervention 
take place on the fiat of the complaining 
State determining for itself the law of the 
case. The resort to arbitration, instead 
of being regarded as a part of due process, 
is deemed a matter of expediency only. 
The suggestion recently made: that inter- 
vention becomes proper and arbitration 
may be rejected if the defendant State 
seems (to the complaining State) unlikely 
to be able to pay any judgment or award 
found against it, is not warranted by any- 
thing to be found in international law, 
but is an indication of the easy rational- 
ization of force. A poor country, under the 
idea thus suggested, is to be invaded and 
controlled whenever a strong State charges 
it with violation of international law. It 
may not exercise normal legislative powers 
except with the consent of foreign States, 
and, worst of all, it may not even invoke 
arbitration, for it may be deemed finan- 
cially unable to pay awards. On the other 
hand, a strong defendant State may vio- 
late international law and the legal rights 
of a foreigner, member of a weak State, 
with impunity. Imagine what would hap- 
pen if a Latin-American State perpetrated 
a Chemical Foundation transaction against, 
say, British or American citizens. In- 
ternational law and peace are both im- 
paired by methods in which violence is the 
ultima ratio. 

It has been suggested that the divorce 
of pecuniary claims from politics and the 
substitution of law for force could be 
easily achieved by the obligatory submis- 
sion of such legal disputes between nations 
to an international court. By the Pan- 
American conventions on _ pecuniary 


claims, this is indeed the agreed rule on 
the American ¢ontinent. 


Under such a 
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system, the claimant would not depend 
for his rights upon the accident of nation- 
ality, the plaintiff State would be relieved 
from the pressure of politics and the con- 
tinuous danger of war, and the defendant 
State could rely on law, instead of force, 
for the determination of its rights. Logi- 
cal and sensible as this may seem, the fact 
is that the larger nations of the world 
have been unwilling, up to this time, ex- 
cept in the Pan-American Convention, to 
accept the obligatory jurisdiction of any 
court over these purely legal disputes. 
Article 36 of the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice provides 
for such obligatory jurisdiction, but the 
strong nations are unwilling to commit 
themselves unreservedly to the judicial 
solution of legal issues. They prefer to 
rely on force when the occasion seems to 
them to require it. Only the insistence 
of the people who ultimately pay the price 
of force will induce these nations to adopt 
more civilized practices. 

But is not the system of diplomatic pro- 
tection, as now practiced, a source of con- 
stant danger? Can any qualifications be 
placed upon it that would be likely to com- 
mand general support? I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: Unless the foreigner and 
the defendant State, who are the parties 
primarily concerned, are given some other 
forum than the political, they are not 
likely to be willing or able to abandon the 
existing practice; nor will the plaintiff 
State leave its citizen without redress un- 
less some other way of affording him the 
protection of international law is found. 
While there is some opinion that the citi- 
zen abroad takes his chances in going into 
a foreign country, and should accept the 
law and the local system of justice as he 
finds them, this doctrine has not com- 
manded assent from strong States. The 
view has not prevailed, because it involves 
a possible violation of international due 
process of law, which every foreigner is 
entitled to claim. At present, he can in- 
voke international law, if denied him in 
the country of residence, only by the inter- 
position of his whole clan, under condi- 
tions that may permit politics and force 
to be the determining factors. 

But if the foreigner were given an op- 
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portunity to invoke international due proc- 
ess of law, not in the local courts exclu- 
sively, but in an international court, it 
would be unnecessary for his Foreign Office 
and his fellow-citizens to become the in- 
surers of due process of law in his behalf. 
An analogy from administrative law comes 
readily to mind. Throughout the Middle 
Ages and into the school of natura] law 
of the eighteenth century the doctrine of 
resistance to unlawful acts of State was 
a principle of political theory. It was 
abandoned only when States created ad- 
ministrative or judicial tribunals in which 
they submitted to judicial determination 
the legality of their own acts. If States 
having a large population of foreigners 
would consent to be sued before an inter- 
national court by the individual foreigner 
dissatisfied by the local decision and claim- 
ing a violation of international due proc- 
ess of law, it would be unnecessary for his 
fellow-citizens to espouse his claim, act- 
ing on ex parte evidence and ex parte views 
of his rights. The defendant State would 
also be assured of the application of law 
rather than force. 

Some States, including the United 
States, are still unwilling to be sued gen- 
erally, even in their own courts, let alone 
in international courts; but the fact that 
most of the civilized States now do permit 
such local suits would make the proposal 
no great novelty. The South American 
and European States, for the most part, 
permit themselves to be sued at the behest 
of an individual. If they could escape the 
burden of diplomatic interposition or 
armed intervention because of the alleged 
violation of an alien’s rights as determined, 
not by an impartial tribunal, but by the 
Foreign Office of the complaining alien, 
they might be willing to permit themselves 
to be sued before an international court by 
the complaining individual. To what ex- 
tent the complaining State should dissoci- 
ate itself from the complaint, I will not 
undertake now to suggest. Perhaps it 
should aid him in his suit, if it considers 
the case meritorious, by paying some, or, 
if necessary, all, of the expenses; perhaps 
it should take an interest in having any 
award or judgment in his favor executed, 
though this, if experience is any guide, 
will rarely prove necessary. 
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Such a system as here proposed is prac- 
tical, for it was adopted in the draft of the 
International Prize Court at the Second 
Hague Conference and before the Central 
American Court of Justice, established in 
1907. It would assure the injured for- 
eigner of the protection of law, would re- 
lieve the complaining State and its citi- 
zens of the dangers of mixing politics, 
force, and law upon ex parte determina- 
tions, and would relieve the defendant 
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State of the political pressure of diplomatic 
pecuniary claims, notably unjust ones. It 
would help to remove the shadow of war 
from essentially commercial relations. It 
would weaken somewhat the reign of force 
and proportionately strengthen the reign 


of law in international relations. The 
present system furnishes a constant factor 
making for war; that fact, with the mani- 
fest promotion of justice involved, should 
induce some support for its modification. 


SEAPORTS AND HINTERLANDS 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


NE of the results of the World War 

was the creation of a number of States 
which were either completely deprived of, 
or insufficiently provided with, ports of 
egress to the sea. Those entirely deprived 
of egress to the sea were Hungary, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Those in- 
sufficiently provided with ports of egress 
were Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Russia. 

In the case of Russia her best ports on 
the Baltic—Riga, Memel, Reval, Liban, 
and Hesingfors—are now in the posses- 
sion of Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Finland, new republics, formerly part of 
the Russian Empire, which revolted against 
the Soviet Government of Moscow and 
proclaimed their independence. As long 
as Bolshevism reigns triumphant in Russia 
the present situation will endure. The men 
in power in Moscow know that the four 
republics on the shores of the Baltic could 
count on the support, both mora] and ma- 
terial, of the civilized world if the present 
Russian Government should attempt, by 
force of arms, to restore the status quo 
ante bellum. 

If, however, either by counter-revolu- 
tion or by evolution, the present Bolshevist 
régime in Russia should be replaced by 
a sane and sound government, such as 
would allow the former Empire of the 
Tsars to be received once more into the 
comity of nations, it is more than doubt- 
ful if the Russian nation, with its popula- 
tion of over 160,000,000, would consent 
to its former ports of egress on the Baltic 
being permanently in the hands of foreign 





States. The problem of Russia’s egress 
to the sea, as it at present stands, there- 
fore constitutes a menace to the existence 
of the Baltic republics. 

In the case of Poland a solution (wheth- 
er permanent or provisional remains to 
be seen) has been found by international- 
izing the port of Danzig, transforming it 
into a free port, under the wgis of the 
League of Nations, and forcing Germany 
to concede to Poland a strip of territory, 
40 miles in breadth, connecting Danzig 
with the Polish Republic. The creation 
of this Polish “corridor” has cut east 
Prussia off completely from the rest of 
Germany. This is obviously a highly un- 
satisfactory solution, but, for the time be- 
ing at least, no better one can be found. 

The problem of Czechoslovakia’s com- 
munications with the sea has been solved, 
provisionally at least, by the Prague Gov- 
ernment negotiating special privileges for 
Czechoslovak commerce in the ports of 
Hamburg and Trieste. These privileges 
and the transport of Czechoslovak goods 
across German and Italian territory de- 
pend, of course, on the good pleasure of the 
German and Italian Governments, and 
might be revoked at any time, in case of a 
conflict between the Prague Government 
and that of Berlin or Rome. 

In the case of Jugoslavia, the problem 
of her sea-borne trade has also given rise to 
considerable anxiety and could easily lead 
to grave international complications. 
That kingdom, it is true, possesses five 
ports on the Adriatic—Sushak, Sibenico 
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(Sebenik), Spalato (Split), Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik), and the Bocche di Cattaro 
(Kotor). All of these are, however, very 
primitive and would have to be completely 
reconstructed before they could suffice for 
the commercial needs of the country. 
Such a reconstruction would not only be 
very costly, but would take years, perhaps 
decades, to accomplish. 

If Jugoslavia had been allowed to re- 
tain the former Croatian port of Fiume, 
nine-tenths of her difficulties would have 
been eliminated. But as Italy, through 
the intermediary of Gabriel d’Annunzio 
and his legions, seized the port and re- 
fused to surrender it, Jugoslavia, being 
unwilling to precipitate an armed con- 
flict, had to renounce her claims, legiti- 
mate though they were. 

Some deboché had, therefore, to be 
found for Jugoslavia’s ever-growing for- 
eign trade, if a serious economic crisis 
was to be avoided. The Belgrade Govern- 
ment therefore invoked the rights Serbia 
had acquired by her victory over Turkey in 
1913 and called upon Greece to concede to 
her a Serbian Free Zone in the harbor of 
Saloniki. This Greece did (such an ar- 
rangement having been provided for in 
the Graeco-Serbian Treaty of 1913, by 
which Greece’s right to possess Saloniki 
was affirmed), but since conceding it has 
done much to render the concession illu- 
sory. This has mainly been due to the 
highly unsatisfactory fashion in which 
the Athens Government operates the 48 
miles of the Belgrade-Saloniki trunk rail- 
way on Greek territory. Freight cars, 
which cover the 550 miles between Bel- 
grade and Ghevgeli, the station on the 
Greek frontier, in a couple of days, take 
days and sometimes weeks to cover the 
few miles between that town and Saloniki. 
Then, to complicate matters still further, 
the Athens Government has created a 
Greek Free Zone, four times greater than 
the Serbian Zone. This completely sur- 
rounds the Serbian zone and cuts it off 
from all direct communication with the 
city of Saloniki. Meanwhile the trade 
and commerce of Southern Serbia, the 
natural hinterland of Saloniki, without 
which that port could not live, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Skoplje (formerly 
the Turkish Uskub), the capital of South- 
ern Serbia, has tripled its population in 
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five years and is still growing rapidly, 
Agriculture and cattle-raising are develop- 
ing rapidly, and the exploitation of the 
immense mineral wealth of the province 
is making rapid progress. It is, however, 
in the power of Greece to strangle this 
development in its birth by the malorgani- 
zation and maladministration of the Ghey- 
geli-Saloniki section of the Belgrade- 
Saloniki trunk line. 

The Jugoslav Government asked to be 
allowed to extend its railway administra- 
tion over this section, but the Greek Gov- 
ernment refused to agree to this, declar- 
ing that it would be incompatible with 
Greek national sovereignty to allow a 
foreign country to operate a railway on its 
territory. As things stand, the attempt 
to transport the ever-growing commerce 
of Jugoslavia over this line resembles an 
effort to pour the contents of a hogshead 
through the neck of a pint bottle. 

The existence of all these various ports 
of egress situated in one country, while 
their natural hinterland, whose commerce 
keeps them alive, lies on foreign territory, 
constitutes a series of international prob- 
lems big with danger to the peace of the 
world. All countries are interested in 
finding a solution of the problem, as it 
stands to reason that as it exists today it 
hampers the free commercial] intercourse 
of the whole world. 

In the case of Poland the solution has 
been, as I have said above, the cession to 
that country by Germany of a narrow strip 
of territory, 40 miles broad, linking up 
Danzic with the Polish frontier. If a sim- 
ilar “corridor” was created between Ghev- 
geli and Saloniki, Greek Macedonia would 
be cut in two and the eastern section iso- 
lated from the rest of Greece. I doubt if 
the Athens Government would ever con- 
sent to such a proposal. Similar “corri- 
dors” from Czechoslovakia to Hamburg 
and Trieste are unthinkable, as neither 
Germany nor Italy would ever consent to 
such a mutilation of integrity of their ter- 
ritories. In the case of the Polish “corri- 
dor,” the solution arrived at is, as I have 
said, unsatisfactory from a political point 
of view, as it has had the effect of bringing 
a Polish “Alsace-Lorraine” into being. 
It is notorious that Germany only con- 
sented to the cession of this “corridor” 
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under duress and because she was mili- 
tarily powerless to resist its imposition. 
It is equally certain that she will only en- 
dure it as long as she is in a state of man- 
ifest physical inferiority. 

This does not mean, however, that eth- 
nographically any wrong has been done 
her. On the contrary, from that point of 
view the solution is eminently a just and 
equitable one. The population inhabit- 
ing the “corridor” is overwhelmingly Slav 
and has always been Slav. This is ad- 
mitted by the Germans themselves, as can 
easily be seen on consulting the ethno- 
graphical maps issued by any reputable 
German cartographical institute. In or- 
der to fix the real responsibilities for the 
present situation, we must go back a cen- 
tury and a half, to the political crime com- 
mitted by Russia, Austria, and Prussia— 
the first partition of Poland. The present 
troubles in that part of Europe are the 
damnosa hereditas of that act of high- 
handed usurpation. But the fact that Po- 
land has a moral right to the possession of 
the territory lying between the Polish fron- 
tier and the sea does not render a solution, 
which cuts East Prussia off from West 
Prussia any more acceptable to Germany. 

In so far, the danger of future conflict, 
therefore, exists and will continue to exist. 
It is, at the same time, difficult to imagine 
any circumstance short of military de- 
feat at the hands of Germany which would 
induce Poland to retrocede to that country 
a territory inhabited almost exclusively 
by Poles. All that could be done would 
be to neutralize the means of communica- 
tion within the “corridor,” and thus di- 
minish the chief sources of friction. At 
present the German railways from East 
Prussia to West Prussia, where they cross 
the “corridor,” are operated by the Polish 
railway administration. This interven- 
tion of a foreign railway administration 
in the short sections of the various Ger- 
man lines running across the “corridor” 
—- opens up possibilities of con- 

ict. 

What, then, can be done to get rid of 
the anomalous situation created for the 
various hinterlands thus cut off from their 
natural ports of egress to the sea? The 
only solution which offers any prospect of 
Success is the friendly intervention of 
neutral nations. This intervention would 
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aim at the application of the principle of 
right of way, prevailing in the case of 
private property, to international affairs. 
The owner of a property cannot be shut 
up within it by his neighbors and denied 
means of communication with the sur- 
rounding country. This freedom of egress 
is provided by means of roads, which are 
the property of the State or some local 
authority to which the State has delegated 
its rights. The right to use these roads 
is accorded to all property-owners in the 
region. 

The problem of seaports and hinter- 
lands is similar to that of the right of way 
in the case of private property. This would 
mean the regulation, by international in- 
tervention, of the right of way from each 
hinterland to its natural port of egress to 
the sea. This is the solution which the 
Jugoslav Government has proposed for the 
Ghevgeli-Saloniki problem. The Bel- 
grade Cabinet proposed that an interna- 
tional consortium should be formed for 
the operation of the Ghevgeli-Saloniki sec- 
tion of the Belgrade-Saloniki trunk line. 
The operation of the line would be carried 
out in the interest both of Greece and 
Jugoslavia. 

It was proposed that 20 per cent of the 
administration should be French, 40 per 
cent Greek, and 40 per cent Jugoslav. The 
president of the line and the higher per- 
sonnel would be French, the lower officials 
and employees being half Greek and half 
Jugoslav. Greece would thus remain in 
sovereign possession of the territory and 
only the railway line would be neutralized 
and internationalized. If this principle 
should obtain universal recognition, all 
danger of conflict between the hinterlands 
and the countries holding the seaports 
would be got rid of. It might even be ad- 
visable to go a step further and entrust 
the whole administration of the railways to 
some neutral country as the tripartite con- 
trol might lead to conflict. One section of 
the employees might, for instance, go on 
strike while the other was willing to work. 
It might, however, be difficut to get the two 
governments directly concerned to consent 
to renounce all participation in the opera- 
tion of the line. A beginning could be 
made with international control and the 
system afterwards modified according to 
the dictates of experience. 
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IN FAVOR OF OUTLAWING 
POISON GAS 


SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR., 
OF NEW YORK 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, 
January 21, 1927 


R. FISH: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 

men of the committee, a few days 
ago our distinguished colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Burton) made a comprehensive and 
very able appeal for the ratification of the 
treaty now pending in the other body, to 
eliminate the use of poison gas in time of 
war between civilized nations, and asked 
for an expression ‘of opinion from members 
of the American Legion who are also mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Our 
distinguished colleague was a delegate of 
the United States at the Traffic in Arms 
Conference in Geneva, where he proposed 
the protocol to abolish the use of poison 
gas, supported by the President of the 
United States, by former Secretary 
Hughes, by Elihu Root, by the present Sec- 
retary of State, by General Pershing, and 
by the General Staff of the Army and of 
the Navy. Yet, for some reason, no action 
has been taken upon that treaty. The 
United States has been the most earnest 
advocate of mitigating the horrors of war 
by abolishing the use of poison gas and 
doing away with man’s inhumanity to 
man as far as is humanly possible in war. 
Are we sincere in our professions toward 
humanity; and if so, who is blocking the 
way? The American people are entitled 
to know the facts, and I propose to do 
everything within my power to present 
them to the public in the hope that the 
American people will make their wishes 
known. 

I want to wholeheartedly indorse the 
stand taken by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Burton) to mitigate the horrors of 
war and in the name of common sense 
and humanity to urge immediate favorable 
action by the Senate. I believe that when 
this treaty is passed it will be a monument 
—a noble monument—to this noble man, 
who has fought so splendidly to advance 
the cause of peace and good will among 
nations. (Applause.) 


We were the first nation to advocate the 
prohibition of the use of gas in warfare, 
yet we are the only nation that hesitates 
to take any action to put this treaty into 
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effect, and the reason is simply that the 
chemical industries of America, many of 
which profiteered during the last war, have 
formed such a lobby, combined with the 
American Legion, that they have been able 
to prevent the ratification of the protocol 
outlawing poison gas. That is the situa- 
tion regarding the vicious propaganda sent 
broadcast at the expense of the chemical 
companies for selfish and mercenary rea- 
sons. 

Every thinking man and woman in 

America knows that the use of poison gas 
in the last war was merely in its infancy; 
that most of the varieties of gas were 
harmless, such as tear gas, and that the 
combat troops on the front lines, by use 
of gas masks, were able to protect them- 
selves; but toward the end of the war 
new and deadly gases were invented, in- 
visible and odorless, such as mustard gas, 
known by the French as yperite and by 
the Germans as yellow gas. This was 
used toward the end of the war, and the 
troops on the front lines who encountered 
mustard gas know that it burned through 
the clothes; that it burned into the lungs 
and turned the lungs into water: that it 
burned into the eyes and destroyed the 
eyesight. Why outlaw dumdum bullets, 
the poisoning of wells, and the spreading 
of fatal bacterial germs among the civil- 
ian population and not outlaw mustard 
gas? 
This is why I am raising my voice here, 
because I anticipate that in any future 
war we will not have to deal alone with 
mild and harmless varieties of poison 
gas, but we will have to deal with yperite, 
or mustard gas, and Lewisite and others 
that are much more deadly to both com- 
batants and noncombatants. But the main 
argument for the immediate adoption of 
this treaty is that unless you adopt such 
a treaty, in the next war countless women 
and children in crowded cities will be de- 
stroyed, will be massacred by the use of 
invisible and odorless poison gas, either 
shot by long-range guns or dropped in 
huge quantities from airplanes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT: I think some of us 
would like to have the technical situation 
explained as to why it is necessary to do 
anything more than we did at the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
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Armament, because the impression pre- 
vails that as effective international agree- 
ments not to use poison gas were entered 
into at that conference as were possible 
by the nations that were parties to that 
treaty. 

Mr. Fis: The gentleman from Ohio 
is here and if he would care to answer that 
briefly, I should be much obliged to him. 

Mr. Burton: I would say that the 
treaty framed at the Washington Confer- 
ence is entirely ineffective. That treaty 
was signed by the United States, England, 
France, Italy, and Japan. It was not to 
be binding until all the nations agreed 
upon it. England, the United States, 
Japan, and Italy ratified the treaty. 
France refused for the reason, as the gen- 
tleman from New York has stated, that 
it included also a regulation of the use 
of submarines. Hence the treaty has no 
binding force. 

Mr. WarNwricut: Are not the United 
States, England, and Japan bound today 
not to use poison gas? 

Mr. Burton: No. They were not 
bound unless all combined in the agree- 
ment. France refused, and hence the 
treaty has not any binding force, although 
it was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Fisu: As a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion and as one of its supporters, 
I deplore the fact that the American 
Legion has gone on record against this 
treaty. At the same time J do not believe 
for one moment that that represents the 
view of the rank and file of the veterans 
of the Word War. (Applause.) I am 
absolutely confident that I can go before 
any American Legion post in the United 
States and get 90 per cent of those Ameri- 
can Legion members to vote for the pas- 
sage of this treaty to abolish poison gas in 
any future war. (Applause.) There is 
no question about it. I am also confi- 
dent that the majority of the veterans in 
this House are against the use of poison 
gas. As chairman of a committee of three 
which drew up the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the American Legion, I de- 
plore the fact that this great body of 
civilians who were veterans of the World 
War have been imposed upon by outside 
and selfish forces, who were able to rail- 
road through a resolution putting the 
Legion on record against this pending 











treaty. The Legion is a civilian organi- 
zation composed of veterans “to make 
right the master of might and to promote 
peace and good will on earth.” It was 
not organized for purposes of war and 
trying to prevent humane agreements 
among nations to lessen the horrors of 
war. It was simply because these big in- 
terests, the chemical interests of America, 
working silently but effectively, through 
skillful management, were able to manip- 
ulate it so that the resolution was pre- 
sented to the Legion and adopted after a 
one-sided debate. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: How were they en- 
abled to do that, through what means, who 
was the driving force in the American 
Legion that brought it about? 

Mr. Fis: My sole purpose today in 
rising is to point out the fact that the rep- 
resentative of the Legion here in Wash- 
ington, John Thomas Taylor, vice-chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Legion, a lieutenant colonel in the Re- 
serve Corps of the Chemical Section of 
our Army, has used his great influence and 
has associated himself with the chemical 
manufacturers and chemists as treasurer 
of a national chemical defense organiza- 
tion to spread all kinds of propaganda to 
the American people against this treaty, 
and try to make out that the use of gas in 
warfare was necessary and humane. The 
opponents of the protocol try to make 
believe that poison gas is a sort of pleasant 
perfume for the soldiers, and after inhal- 
ing it they were sent to the rest camps 
and then came back revivified to fight 
again. The answer to that is that new 
forms of odorless, invisible, and deadly 
gas were discovered toward the end of the 
war and since, which will make the more 
harmless varieties used 10 years ago mere 
child’s play. 

Mr. Simmons: Is this propaganda be- 
ing spread by the gas organization in its 
own name or in the name of the American 
Legion ? 

Mr. FisH: It is being sent out by a 
private publicity firm employed by the 
National Association for Chemical De- 
fense, an organization financing this prop- 
aganda, and in the name of the American 
Legion, but not by the Legion. 

Mr. Ranxrn: Is it not a fact that John 
Thomas Taylor, of whom the gentleman 
speaks, has been promoted from a cap- 
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taincy to a colonel in that department since 
this resolution was passed through the 
national meeting of the American Le- 
gion? 

Mr. Fis: I so understand it, but I 
have not verified it. 

Mr. RANKIN: He has been promoted 
from a captain to a lieutenant colonel 
since this resolution was adopted by the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Fisu: As I have stated, my sole 
purpose is to show the public and the 
Legion who is behind the opposition to 
outlawing poison gas. The mothers of 
America are entitled to know the facts 
and whence this iniquitous propaganda 
comes. Once they wake up to the facts, 
they will make themselves heard at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

I concur with the charges made by Rep- 
resentative Burton against John Thomas 
Taylor, a reserve lieutenant colonel in 
the Chemical Warfare Service, who rep- 
resents the national legislative committee 
of the American Legion in Washington. 
Without malice or any personal griev- 
ances, I submit the following charges: 

I charge John Thomas Taylor with hav- 
ing instigated the resolution adopted by 
the American Legion against the poison- 
gas treaty. 

I charge him with having used his of- 
ficial position in the Legion to pull the 
wires and to railroad the resolution 
through the Legion convention. 

I charge him with carrying on a tre- 
mendous propaganda, financed by the 
chemical industries, to defeat the poison- 
gas treaty in the Senate. 

I charge him with having attempted to 
bamboozle the Members of the other body, 
which has to pass on the treaty. 

I charge him with using the Legion 
contrary to the avowed principles of the 
Legion, as set forth in its preamble, to 
defeat this humane proposal. 

I charge him with misrepresenting the 
views of the rank and file of the veterans 
and misleading our colleagues in the other 
body into believing that they will incur 
the wrath of the legionnaires if they vote 
for the gas treaty. 

I charge him with being the treasurer 
of an association of chemical officials 
whose aim is to defeat the pending treaty 
prohibiting the use of poison gas. 


I call upon Howard Savage, the com- 
mander of the American Legion, to im- 
mediately investigate the charges, with a 
view to preventing powerful interests and 
important individuals, both within and 
without the Legion, and paid employees, 
from using the American Legion for self- 
ish purposes, and thereby blocking legis- 
lation in Congress to prevent humane 
agreements among nations to mitigate the 
horrors of war. 

Mr. Simmons: The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Burton), in his statement, 
suggested a congressional inquiry into 
this matter. Speaking for myself alone, 
as one service man, I feel that the service 
men in the House would welcome an in- 
quiry, not only into the activities of the 
chemical association, but the activities of 
the American Legion and lobbyists in 
Washington, in order that we may keep 
the Legion absolutely clean of charges of 
this or any other character. 

Mr. FisH: It might be advisable. In 
conclusion, I want to state that I will go 
along with the gentleman from Ohio at 
any time or at any place to try to do away 
with and abolish the use of all forms of 
poisonous gas in any future war, and, in 
my mind, unless we do so, poison gas in 
the form of Lewisite or mustard gas will 
become the means of conveying sudden 
and horrible death to countless noncom- 
batants, particularly women and children, 
and will become the abomination and des- 
olation of modern civilization. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MY SYMPHONY 


To live content with small means, 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; 
to be worthy, not respectable and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to 
listen to stars and birds, to babes and 
sages, with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occa- 
sions, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious grow up through the common; 
this is to be my symphony.—William 
Ellery Channing. 
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I WISH ’D BEEN IN THE WAR 


I WISH I’D BEEN IN THE WAR 


(Child’s Complaint) 
By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


(Reprinted by special permission from The 
Saturday Evening Post; copyright 1927 by 
the Curtis Publishing Company.) 


Rockets at dawning when the barn cocks 
crow. 
Ev'ry man ashen and his heart pounds 
large ; 
Ev'ry man shaking as the minutes go. 
Only seven more before we charge. 
Rockets at dawning, and the men breathe 
fast. 
There’s half the division going through. 
See the major sweating as he turns at last, 
And puts away his watch—stand to! 


Three golden rockets bright against the 
gray. 
Hear the whistles shrilling up the line! 
Heave up! Over! What’s the Captain 
say? 


Battalion, steady! Right, incline! 


Seven down, eight down! Damn the 
wire and mud! 
Take open order! ... 
can we see? 
Where's the major running with his face all 
blood? 
Ten of us took cover here and now there’s 
three. 


How the hell 


Whistles shrilling out again! Bombers to 
the fore! 
Forward the company! What’s 
left to run. r 
Hold up, George! Whatcher screaming for? 


Got it in the guts! Let ’im go! He’s done! 


Machine guns!—drop, you fools! Listen to 
the lead 
Like angry bees in summer. 
the smoke! 
Stretcher! Stretcher! clear away the dead! 
And once I thought the war was just a 
joke! 


Damn 


Up again, you blighters! 
it wet. 


Golly, ain’t 





Mills grenades to clear that traverse— 
so 
One last run for the crumbling parapet... . 
Bayonets at the ready. Let’s go! 
Thrust! Hah! Use the butt. Guard again, 
there! 
Smash ‘im till he can’t move any more. 
Steel and butt and bullet—anything is fair. 
Blood and mud and lead. That’s war! 





Glory and adventure! Hear the bugles call! 
But, little brother, hide away and cry; 
For it’s nothing like the war you play at all, 
When men you've learned to love go out 

to die. 


Rockets at dawning when the barn cocks 
crow! 

The best of the men will be the first to go! 

Choking with the chlorine, croaking in the 


lead ; 

Lying in the wire and wishing they were 
dead : 

Bleeding from the gullet, burning up with 
pain; 


The best go first, and they never walk again. 
Stand here, little brother, and watch the 


colors go. 

Aren’t the generals pretty as they lead the 
show? 

See the shiny buttons and bands of shiny 
brass. 


And don’t you feel all thrilly as the men 
march past? 

But remember, little brother, a battle isn’t 
fought 

With bands and shiny buttons, exactly as 
you thought; 

And soldiers don’t look pretty charging 
through the mud; 

And there isn’t much adventure with gas and 
lead and blood. 

So remember, little brother, when the bugles 
call, 

The war they always talk of isn’t like your 

war at all. 
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BRITISH ANTI-STRIKE LAW 


Nore.—Following is the text of the Anti- 
Strike Bill introduced in Parliament by the 
British Government. 

A bill to declare and amend the law relat- 
ing to trade disputes and trade unions, to 
regulate the position of civil servants and 
persons employed by public authorities in re- 
spect of membership of trade unions and 
similar organizations, to extend section five 
of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, and for other purposes connected 
with the purposes aforesaid. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 


Illegal Strikes 


1. (1) It is hereby declared that any strike 
having any object besides the furtherance of 
a trade dispute within the trade or industry 
in which the strikers are engaged is an illegal 
strike if it is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the government, or to intimidate 
the community or any substantial portion of 
the community, and that it is illegal to com- 
mence, or continue, or to apply any sums in 
furtherance or support of any such illegal 
strike. 

For the purposes of the foregoing provision 
a trade dispute shall not be deemed to be 
within a trade or industry unless it is a 
dispute between employers and workmen, or 
between workmen and workmen, in that trade 
or industry which is connected with the em- 
ployment or non-employment or the terms 
of the employment, or with the conditions of 
labor, of persons in that trade or industry. 

(2) If any person declares, instigates, 


furthers, or takes part in a strike declared 
by this act to be illegal he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
ten pounds or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months, or on conviction on 
indictment to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding two years. 


(3) The provisions of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906, shall not, nor shall the second pro- 
viso to subsection (1) of section 2 of the 
Emergency Powers Act, 1920, apply to any 
act done in contemplation or furtherance of 
a strike which is by this act declared to be 
illegal, and any such act shall not be deemed 
for the purposes of any enactment to be done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute. 


Protection of Persons Refusing to Take Part in 
Illegal Strikes 

2. (1) No person refusing to take part or 
to continue to take part in any strike which 
is by this act declared to be illegal, shall be, 
by reason of such refusal or by reason of any 
action taken by him under this section, sub- 
ject to expulsion from any trade union or 
society, or to any fine or penalty, or to depri- 
vation of any right or benefit to which he 
would otherwise be entitled, or liable to be 
placed in any respect either directly or in- 
directly under any disability or at any dis- 
advantage as compared with other members 
of the union or society, anything to the con- 
trary in the rules of a trade union or society 
notwithstanding. 

(2) No provisions of the Trade Union Acts, 
1871 to 1917, limiting the proceedings which 
may be entertained by any court, and nothing 
in the rules of a trade union or society re- 
quiring the reference of disputes to arbitra- 
tion shall apply to any proceeding for en- 
forcing any right or exemption secured by 
this section, and in any such proceeding the 
court may, in lieu of ordering a person who 
has been expelled from membership of 4a 
trade union or society to be restored to mem- 
bership, order that he be paid out of the 
funds of the trade union or society such sum 
by way of compensation or damages as the 
court thinks just. 

(3) As respects any strike before the pass- 
ing of this act which is declared by this act 
to have been illegal, this section shall have 
effect as if it had been in operation when the 
strike took place. 
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Prevention of Intimidation, &c. 


8. (1) It is hereby declared that it is un- 
lawful for one or more persons (whether act- 
ing on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm, and notwithstanding that they may be 
acting in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute) to attend at or near a house 
or place where a person resides or works or 
happens to be, for the purpose of obtaining 
or communicating information or of persuad- 
ing or inducing any person to work or to 
abstain from working, if they so attend in 
such numbers or otherwise in such manner 
as to be calculated to intimidate any person 
in that house or place, or to obstruct the ap- 
proach thereto or egress therefrom, or to lead 
to a breach of the peace; and attending at or 
near any house or place in such numbers or 
in such manner as is by this subsection de- 
clared to be unlawful shall be deemed to be 
a watching or besetting of that house or place 
within the meaning of section 7 of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. 

(2) In this section the expression “to in- 
timidate’”” means to cause in the mind of a 
person a reasonable apprehension of injury 
to him or to any member of his family or of 
violence or damage to any person or prop- 
erty, and the expression “injury” includes 
injury other than physical or material injury, 
and accordingly the expression “apprehension 
of injury” includes an apprehension of boy- 
cott, or loss of any kind, or of exposure to 
hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 

(3) In section 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, the expres- 
sion “intimidate” shall be construed as hav- 
ing the same meaning as in this section. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in any act 
it shall not be lawful for one or more per- 
sons, for the purpose of inducing any person 
to work or to abstain from working, to watch 
or beset a house or place where a person re- 
sides or the approach to such a house or 
place, and any person who acts in contraven- 
tion of this subsection shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three months. 


Provisions as to Political Fund 


4. (1) It shall not be lawful to require any 
member of a trade union to make any contri- 
bution to the political fund of a trade union 
unless before the date upon which the con- 
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tribution is levied he has delivered at the 
head office or some branch office of the trade 
union, notice in writing in the form set out 
in the first schedule to this act of his willing- 
ness to contribute to that fund and has not 
withdrawn the notice in manner hereinafter 
provided ; and every member of a trade union 
who has not delivered such notice as afore- 
said, or who, having delivered such a notice, 
has withdrawn it in manner hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be deemed for the purposes of 
the Trade Union Act, 1913, to be a member 
who is exempt from the obligation to con- 
tribute to the political fund of the union, 
and references in that act to a member who 
is so exempt shall be construed accordingly: 

Provided that, if at any time a member 
of a trade union who has delivered such a 
notice as aforesaid gives notice of with- 
drawal thereof, delivered at the head office 
or at any branch office of the trade union, 
he shall be deemed for the purposes of this 
subsection to have withdrawn the notice as 
from the first day of January next after the 
delivery of the notice of withdrawal. 

For the purposes of this subsection a 
notice shall be deemed to have been delivered 
at the head or branch office of a trade union 
if it has been sent by post properly addressed 
to that office. 

(2) All contributions to the political fund 
of a trade union from members of the trade 
union who are liable to contribute to that 
fund shall be ievied and made separately 
from any contributions to the other funds of 
the trade union, and no assets of the trade 
union, other than the amount raised by such 
a separate levy, as aforesaid, shall be carried 
to that fund or directly or indirectly applied 
or charged in furtherance of any political 
object to which section 3 of the Trade Union 
Act, 1913, applies; and any charge in con- 
travention of this subsection shall be void. 

(3) All rules of a trade union made and 
approved in accordance with the require- 
ments of section three of the Trade Union 
Act, 1913, shall be amended so as to conform 
to the requirements of this act, and as so 
amended shall be approved by the registrar 
of friendly societies (in this act referred to 
as “the registrar”) within six months after 
the commencement of this act or within such 
further time as the registrar may in special 
circumstances allow, and if the rules of any 
trade union are not so amended and approved 
as aforesaid they shall be deemed not to 
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comply with the requirements of the said 
section. 

(4) If the registrar is satisfied, and cer- 
tifies, that rules for the purpose of comply- 
ing with the provisions of the foregoing sub- 
section have been approved by a majority of 
the members of a trade union voting for the 
purpose or by a majority of delegates of 
such a trade union voting at a meeting called 
for the purpose, the registrar may approve 
those rules, and those rules shall thereupon 
have effect as rules of the union, notwith- 
standing that the provisions of the rules of 
the union as to the alteration of rules or 
the making of new rules have not been com- 
plied with. 

(5) Section 16 of the Trade Union Act, 
1871 (which provides for the transmission 
to the registrar of annual returns by regis- 
tered trade unions), shall apply to every un- 
registered trade union so far as respects the 
receipts, funds, effects, expenditures, assets, 
and liabilities of the political fund thereof. 


Regulations as to Organizations of Which 
Established Civil Servants May 
Be Members 

5. (1) Among the regulations as to the 
conditions of service in His Majesty’s civil 
establishments there shall be included regu- 
lations prohibiting established civil servants 
from being members, delegates, or representa- 
tives of any organization of which the pri- 
nary object is to influence or affect the re- 
™~uneration and conditions of employment of 
‘ts members, unless the organization is an 
organization of which the membership is con- 
*ned to persons employed by or under the 
Crown, and is an organization which com- 
nlies with such provisions as may be con- 
tained in the regulations for securing that it 
is in all respects independent of, and not af- 
filiated to any such organization, as afore- 
said, the membership of which is not confined 
to persons employed by or under the Crown 
or any federation comprising such organiza- 
tions; that its objects do not include political 
objects, and that it is not associated directly 
or indirectly with any political party or or- 
ganization : 

Provided that the regulations made in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this section 
shall not prevent— 

(a) An established civil servant from re- 
maining a member of any trade union or or- 
ganization of which he had, at the commence- 
ment of this act, been a member for more 
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than six months, if under the rules thereof 
he is or may become entitled to any payment 
during incapacity, or by way of superannua- 
tion, or on the death of himself or his wife, 
or as provision for his children; or 

(b) A person who in addition to being an 
established civil servant is, apart from his 
service as such, also engaged in some other 
employment or occupation from being any 
member, delegate, or representative of a 
trade union or organization of which the 
primary object is to influence or affect the 
remuneration or conditions of employment of 
persons engaged in that employment or oc- 
cupation. 

(2) If any established civil servant know- 
ingly contravenes any of the provisions of 
the said regulations he shall be disqualified 
for continuing to be a member of the Civil 
Service. 

(3) In 
tablished 


this section the expression “es- 
civil servant” means a_ person 
serving in an established capacity in the 
permanent service of the Crown, and in- 
cludes any person who, having been granted 
a certificate by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, is serving a probationary period pre- 
liminary to establishment. 


Provisions as to Persons Employed by Local 
and Other Public Authorities 


6. (1) It shall not be lawful for any local 
or other public authority to make it a condi- 
tion of the employment or continuance in em- 
ployment of any person that he shall or shall 
not be a member of a trade union, or to im- 
pose any condition upon persons employed 
by the authority whereby employees who are 
or who are not members of a trade union 
are liable to be placed in any respect either 
directly or indirectly under any disability or 
disadvantage as compared with other em- 
ployees, and any condition imposed in con- 
travention of this section shall be void. 

(2) There shall be added to section 5 of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875, the following provisions, that is 
to say: 

“If any person employed by a local or 
other public authority wilfully breaks a con- 
tract of service with that authority, knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that 
the probable consequence of his so doing, 
either alone or in combination with others, 
will be to hinder or prevent the discharge of 
the functions of the authority, he shall be 
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liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds or to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three months.” 


Restraint of Application of Funds of Trade 
Unions, &c., in Contravention of Act 


7. Without prejudice to the right of any 
person having a sufficient interest in the re- 
lief sought to sue or apply for an injunction 
to restrain any application of the funds of a 
trade union in contravention of the provi- 
sions of this act, such an injunction may be 
granted at the suit or upon the application 
of the Attorney-General. 

In the application of this section to Scot- 
land there shall be substituted therein for 
references to an injunction references to an 
interdict, and for the reference to the At- 
torney-General a reference to the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 


LITHUANIAN-SOVIET TREATY 


(Note—Following is the text of the Lith- 
uanian-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Non- 
Aggression, signed in September, 1926. The 
text is taken from the Economic and Political 
Survey of the American Library in Paris. 
The treaty was accompanied by an exchange 
of notes, the text of which is also given 
below.) 

The Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
one hand, and the President of the Lithu- 
anian Republic, on the other hand, convinced 
that the interests of the peoples of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and of Lithu- 
ania demand continuous co-operation, based 
on mutual confidence, and desirous of con- 
tributing, within the limits of their power, 
to the maintenance of general peace, have 
agreed to conclude a treaty for the develop- 
ment of the friendly relations existing be- 
tween them, and have designated for this 
purpose, as their plenipotentiaries, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; George Chicherin, 
member of the TSIK, of the U. 8S. S. R,, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs; 
Serge Alexandrovski, plenipotentiary repre- 
sentative of the U. S. S. R. in Lithuania, and 
the President of the Lithuanian Republic; 
Mikolas Slyazhevichyus, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Justice, and Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Lithuanian Republic, 
and Yurgis Baltrushaitis, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
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the Lithuanian Republic, who, assembled at 
Moscow, and having exchanged their full 
powers, found in proper form, 
have agreed upon the following stipulations: 


good and 


Article 1 


The Treaty of Veace concluded between 
Russia and Lithuania at Moscow on July 
12, 1920, all stipulations of which remain in 
full force and are irrevocable, continues to 
form basis of the relations between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Lithuanian Republic. 


Article 2 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Lithuanian Republic undertake re- 
ciprocally to respect, under all circumstances, 
the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and in- 
violability of their frontiers. 


Article 3 


The two contracting parties undertake to 
refrain from any aggressive actions directed 
against one another. 

In case one of the contracting parties, 
despite its peaceful attitude, should become 
the object of an attack on the part of one 
or more third powers, the other contracting 
party undertakes not to give support to such 
power or powers in the conflict against the 
contracting party attacked. 


Article 4 


In case one or more third powers should 
conclude a_ political agreement directed 
against one of the contracting parties; or in 
case of a conflict of the nature envisaged in 
Article 3, paragraph 2; or, finally, in case one 
of the contracting parties, not being engaged 
in an armed conflict, a coalition of third 
powers be formed with the object of estab- 
lishing an economic or financial boycott 
against that party, the other contracting 
party will not participate in such an agree- 
ment or join such a coalition. 


Article 5 


In case of conflicts which may arise be- 
tween them, the contracting parties agree 


to establish commissions of conciliation, pro- 
vided the conflicts cannot be settled by ordi- 
nary diplomatic means. 

The composition of the said commissions, 
their rights, and the procedure to be fol- 
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lowed, will be determined in a special agree- 
ment later to be established. 


Article 6 


The present agreement shall be ratified. 
Ratification shall take place within six weeks 
from the date of signature. The exchange 
of ratifications shall take place at Kaunas. 
The agreement is drawn up in the Russian 
and Lithuanian languages. In case of in- 
terpretation, both texts are considered au- 
thentic. 


Article 7 


The present agreement shall enter into 
force from the moment of the exchange of 
ratifications and shall remain in force for 
five years, with the exception of Articles 1 
and 2, which remain in force for an un- 
limited period of time. 

The present agreement shall remain auto- 
matically in force from year to year, pro- 
viding one of the contracting parties does 
not express its desire, at least six months 
before the date of expiry of the agreement, 
to open negotiations with a view to establish- 
ing a new form for political relations be- 
tween the two States. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiary rep- 
resentatives have signed the present agree- 
ment and have affixed their seals thereto. 

The original act is drawn up and signed at 
Moscow in two copies on September 28, 1926. 

G. V. CHICHERIN, 

SERGE ALEXANDROVSEKI, 
MIKOLAS SLYAZHEVICHYUS, 
Yureis BALTRUSHAITIS. 


Soviet Note to Lithuania 


Moscow, September 28, 1926. 


To Mikolas Slyazhevichyus, Prime Minister, 
Minister of Justice, and Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Lithuanian Repub 
lic: 

Mr. MINISTER, 

In connection with the agreement signed 
today between the U. S. S. R. and the Lithu- 
anian Republic, I have the honor to inform 
you of the following: 

Invariably guided by the desire to see the 
Lithuanian, as well as any other people, in- 
dependent, a desire frequently expressed by 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. in its 
declarations and in particular in connection 
with the note of the Soviet Government of 
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April 5, 1923, addressed to the Polish Goy- 
ernment; and guided by the sympathies 
which the fate of the Lithuanian people 
calls forth in the public opinion of the labor- 
ing classes of the U. S. S. R., the Soviet 
Government declares that the fact of the 
violation of the Lithuanian frontiers that 
took place against the will of the Lithuanian 
people has not altered the attitude of the 
Soviet Government in connection with the 
territorial sovereignty determined by Article 
2 and annexed remark to the Treaty of Peace 
concluded between Russia and Lithuania on 
July 12, 1920. 

I have, etce., 

GEORGE CHICHERIN, 


Lithuania’s Reply 


To George Chicherin, the People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Mr. PEOPLE’s COMMISSAR, 

In connection with the signature today of 
the agreement between Lithuania and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have 
the honor to state the following in the name 
of the Lithuanian people: 

1. The two governments have discussed the 
questions of principles resulting from the 
membership of Lithuania in the League of 
Nations. The Lithuanian Government, in the 
negotiations connected with the conclusion 
of the present agreement and in its signature, 
was convinced that the principle established 
in Article 4 of the present agreement, relat- 
ing to non-participation in political agree- 
ments that might be concluded between third 
powers and directed against one of the con- 
tracting parties, cannot interfere with the 
fulfilment of the obligations imposed on 
Lithuania by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

2. The Lithuanian Government is convinced 
that the membership of Lithuania in the 
League of Nations cannot be an obstacle to 
the friendly development of relations be- 
tween Lithuania and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

3. At the same time the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment holds the opinion that, in view of 
the geographical position of Lithuania, the 
obligations resulting for Lithuania from her 
membership in the League of Nations, which, 
according to its basis idea, is to regulate 
international controversies in a peaceful and 
just manner, cannot enroach upon the desire 



































of the Lithuanian people to strive for neu- 

trality—a policy which corresponds best with 
her vital interests. 
I have, etc., 

MIKOLAS SLYAZHEVICHYUS, 

Prime Minister, Minister of Jus- 

tice, Acting Minister of Foreign 

Affairs of the Lithuanian Republic. 


News in Brief 





“Ir GERMANY DOES NOT COMPLY with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles con- 
cerning the manufacture of airplanes and 
chemical products, the situation will become 
really dangerous,” said the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs during a debate in April in the 
Belgian Senate. 


Tue Beriin City Councit is reported to be 
considering an offer from an American group 
to finance the building of between 50,000 and 
60,000 new houses for the city. The amount 
of the offer is statel to be 160,000,000 marks, 
in which the group expects to make a profit 
of 60,000,000 marks in the course of a few 
years. The housing shortage in Berlin at 
the present moment is such that 75,000 fami- 
lies are unprovided for. 


THE TIME OF PARIS-LONDON TRAVEL, would 
be clipped at least thirty minutes by a propo- 
tion offered for parliamentary discussion sug- 
gesting that passengers’ baggage be examined 
on the train by customs officials. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL inaugu- 
rated in April a giant wireless station, said 
to be the biggest and most powerful radio 
plant in Europe. Leading speakers of the 
Soviet Republic broadcast speeches, in which 
they called attention to Russia’s progress in 
technical and applied science. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY SIGNED in April a 
commercial protocol in the nature of a pre- 
liminary agreement preparing the way for 
a final commercial treaty calculated to set- 
tle a number of important tariff questions, 
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including the admission of French wines 
into Germany. The final agreement, if ap- 
proved, will grant the most-favored-nation 
clause to French imports into Germany, 
while, in return, France will grant its lowest 
tariff rates to German goods. 


Ir IS UNDERSTOOD that the leading 
Czechoslovak banks will pay 10 per cent 
dividends for 1926, as against 12 in 1925 
and 14 in 1924. 


KRASNAIA GAZETA, PUBLISHED IN RuvussIA, 
anxiously records the fact that the workers 
in various parts of Russia are erecting new 
churches. One has been built by workers in 
a textile factory in Vladimir which employs 
7,000 hands; another by 2,000 workers in the 
“Red October” textile factory. Eight thous- 
and men of the Yartzeff mills in the province 
of Smolensk, are following the lead of the 
other two factories. The new churches are 
erected alongside the old ones, which had 
been closed or converted into clubs or 
cinema theatres. 


A BILL FOR FILIPINO PLEBISCITE on inde- 
pendence was vetoed on April 16 by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. The bill had previously been 
vetoed by Governor General Wood and the 
veto rejected by the Philippine legislature. 
Thus it came to the President of the United 
States. 


THe WELSH CHILDREN’S world wireless 
greeting will be broadcast for the sixth year 
in succession on Goodwill Day, May 18, 1927. 
It says: “We, boys and girls of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales and of Monmouthshire, 
greet with a cheer the boys and girls of 
every other country under the sun. Will 
you, millions of you, join in our prayer that 
God will bless the efforts of the good men 
and women of every race and people who are 
doing their best to settle the old quarrels 
without fighting? Then there will be no 
need for any of us, as we grow older, to show 
our pride for the country in which we were 
born by going out to hate and to kill one 
another. Long live the League of Nations— 
the friend of every mother, the protector of 
every home, and the guardian angel of the 
youth of the world.” 


LA PRENSA, A SPANISH NEWSPAPER in New 
York, has given a part of its space to publi- 
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cation of La Giralda, a paper edited by the 
department of Spanish in Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity. La Prensa not only gives some of 
its space to Spanish students, but offers 
$3,500 yearly in prizes for Spanish work in 
schools and universities. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION for the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva has received 
from its committee of experts on aviation a 
recommendation that agreements to limit 
civil and military aviation be for short 
terms. Difficulty in forecasting development 
of air transportation and the possibility of 
serious economic results of handicapping 
aviation developments are given as reasons. 


THE GOVERNING Boarp of the Pan-American 
Union has approved a new draft convention 
for the Union, which is to be presented to 
the sixth Pan-American Conference. The 
convention retains the chief features of reso- 
lutions adopted at the five previous Pan- 
American Conferences. It adds, however, a 
provision for the deposit with the Union of 
the ratifications of diplomatic instruments. 
This provision will, it is hoped, simplify the 
formalities of exchanging ratifications. 


RUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND have settled their 
controversy arising from the Voroysky as- 
sassination. It is assumed, therefore, that 
Russia will be represented at the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference meeting in Ge- 
neva in May. 


CHILE’S CONSTITUTION OF 1925 amicably 
separated church and state. At the same time 
provision was made for the payment by the 
government of an annual subsidy of 2,500,000 
pesos, to be continued for five years. On 
March 18, 1927, the present government de- 
creed the removal of all priests from gov- 
ernment positions. This principally affected 
teachers in public schools and chaplains in 
army and navy. All subsidies to church 
charitable institutions are to be permanently 
continued. In some cases they have been 


increased. 


THE UNEXPLORED WILDERNESS OF BRAZIL 
was traversed by aviator de Pinado in a 
hydroplane in March. He followed the head- 
waters of the Plata and crossed the Amazon, 
reaching Manaos on March 19. 
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Dr. KEMMERER, WITH A COMMISSION, fin- 
ished revising the financial system of Ecuador 
and drew up twenty-four laws which were 
approved by Congress and are now in force. 
On March 30 Mr. Kemmerer arrived in Bo- 
livia to perform the same service for that 
country. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR IMMIGRANT alieng 
coming to the United States makes New 
York State his future home, the Bureau of 
Immigration announces. More Mexicans than 
any other racial group entered the United 
States from July to February. Most of them 
went to Texas, which was second to New 
York in the matter of permanent abode of 
immigrants. 


AMERICAN INDIANS, says Mr. Merritt, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, are 
no longer a vanishing race. Their number 
is now estimated at 350,000 and is steadily 
increasing. Their property is estimated at 
$1,600,000,090. Seventy thousand Indian chil- 
dren are in schools. A number of Indians 
are holding responsible positions in State or 
Federal governments. 


THE THIRTEEN CHINESE CLASSES in 120 
volumes have recently been presented to the 
Library of Congress by Dr. Philip T. Y. Sze, 
nephew of the Chinese Minister to the United 
States. It is a recently published edition 
and is a notable specimen of Chinese typog- 
raphy and book-making. The library’s col- 
lection of Chinese literature is one of the 
largest outside China. 


LOCARNO, SCENE OF THE LOCARNO TREATIES, 
is to have an olive tree bearing many 
branches planted in its public garden. The 
mayor will plant the tree in soil made of 
equal parts of German and French earth. 


ALASKAN TIDES AND CURRENTS have been 
charted and the observation published in a 
report by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Southeastern Alaska embraces an area 
of land and water of about 35,000 square 
miles, forming the northern link in a chain 
of waterways known as the “Inside Passage.” 
This passage stretches some 800 miles, from 
Puget Sound to the Gulf of Alaska. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION of the Pan-Pa- 
cific Conference on Education, Reclamation 
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and Recreation adopted resolutions April 16 
advocating: First, that vocational education 
programs be extended to include education in 
citizenship as well as training the individual 
for a specific vocation; second, that the in- 
terchange of ideas on child welfare be ex- 
tended and parents educated to strive for 
the systematic co-ordination of the school 
and home; and, third, that the Japanese and 
Chinese languages be recognized for univer- 
sity credit in the United States. 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN CONFERENCE on edu- 
cational films was held at Basle, Switzerland, 
April 7-12. The primary object of the con- 
ference was to stimulate the use of educa- 
tional films in schools all over Europe. 


SECRET SIGNALING by means of an invisible 
ray is now being developed by British scien- 
ists under the British government for use in 
military communications. Similar signals 
were the subject of war-time experiments in 
the United States Bureau of Standards, and 
the signals were radiated, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, without interference and 
without detection. 


Dr. WELLINGTON Koo, former Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, resigned his 
position as Premier of China on April 7. 


TRIPLICATE LOCKS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL, 
instead of the present duplicate locks, and 
expenditure of $50,000,000 to increase the 
facilities were advocated by Representative 
Martin B. Madden, of Chicago, Illinois, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in a conference with President Coolidge 
on April 18. 


THE FIRST GOVERNMENT AIRWAYS ROUTE MAP 
under the commercial or civil aviation law is 
soon to be issued for the guidance of aviators. 


A NEW SOURCE OF IRRITATION between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy has arisen lately in Dal- 
matia. The property rights of Itaiians there 
are guaranteed by treaties and special pacts. 
A recent issue of the Popolo d'Italia, a paper 
edited by the Premier’s brother, asks whether, 
in view of violations of treaties by Yugo- 
Slavia damaging Italian interests, the time 
has not come for Italy to denounce all trea- 
ties violated by Yugoslavia, especially the 
Treaty of Rapallo. 
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RHIEMS CATHEDRAL, COMPLETELY RESTORED 
as far as modern work can restore that of 
the thirteen century, will be turned over to 
the Catholic Church on May 26. Kings of 
France were formerly crowned at Rhiems— 
one by Joan of Are. The repairs have been 
paid for by contributions from France and 
many other parts of the world. 


THERE WERE 1,141 AIRPLANES in commer- 
cial and air mail service in this country in 
1926. Their operations embraced aérial pas- 
senger service, express of merchandise, map- 
ping, photography, crop dusting, exploration, 
news service, and many other uses. There 
were 387,852 passengers carried during the 
year. 


A GERMAN Goop-WILL sur, the Vaterland, 
has recently visited New York, where it re- 
turned an American flag captured during the 
war. The ship is sailing around the world, 
bearing an exhibit of German industrial prod- 
ucts, and hopes to further commercial good 
will. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
founded last year, held a conference at Prague 
April 18 and 19. The main theme considered 
was “What the school can do for peace.” 
The subject was attacked on three lines: 1. 
Reports on work already done; 2. Obstacles 
encountered and their origin; 3. Plans for ex- 
tending school correspondence, tours and ex- 
changes. 


THE ButeaRIAN 21st NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
was closed by King Boris on April 16, after 
its ten turbulent sessions. A desperate but 
unsuccessful attempt has been made by the 
opposition to restore proportional representa- 
tion. All parties, as well as the newspapers, 
are said to approve the peace policy of the 
present government. 


THE GOVERNING Boarp of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union postponed its regular monthly ses- 
sion from April 6 to April 12 in order to 
honor the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Henry Clay. Clay was 
an ardent champion of the cause of the Latin- 
American republics during their struggles for 
independence. 


ONE-DAY SHOPPING TRIPS from London to 
Paris will shortly be operated by the imperial 
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airways. An airplane will leave Croydon at 
7:15 a. m., and passengers will have about 
seven hours in Paris before returning at 6:30 
p. m. Should the service prove popular, a 
corresponding trip may be inaugurated, oper- 
ating from Paris to London and back. 


THE BritTIsH SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
announced, in the House of Lords, on March 
30, that a commission to revise the constitu- 
tion of India will be appointed next fall or 
within a year thereafter. The present con- 
stitution was put in operation in 1919. Brit- 
ish statesmen believe that much has been 
accomplished under this constitution. But 
reforms are necessary now. The earlier date 
for the commission will be chosen if, in the 
meantime, Hindu-Moslem friction subsides 
and Indian co-operation can be looked for. 


Tue CatreH oF Morocco has formally 
opened to the commerce of the world im- 
portant zones about the port of Quemado, on 
the Mediterranean. Madrid considers this a 
proof of the solid basis upon which peaceful 
conditions are being established in Morocco. 


CANBERRA, THE NEW FEDERAL CAPITAL of 
Australia, is to open formally on May 9. Al- 
though the British colony of Australia is 139 
years old, the Federation of Australian States 
has existed for only 27 years. On May 9, 
1901, the first Australian Parliament was 
opened in the temporary capital, Melbourne. 
The foundation of the permanent capital, on 
federally owned territory, was laid in 1913. 
The design for the city of Canberra is by 
an American architect and is said to be sug- 
gestive of the plan of our own Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AN AGRICULTURAL CENSUS of the world is 
planned for the year 1930 by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Eu- 
ropean nations and the United States have 
already agreed to co-operate. 


CLASSMATES OF WILLARD STRAIGHT in Cor- 
nell have established a fund in his memory 
which will be used to aid Chinese students. 
The Chinese Minister at Washington, Mr. 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze, who is also a member of 
the class of 1901, Willard Straight’s ciass, is 
to be consulted in selecting beneficiaries of 
the fund. During the last 20 years an aver- 
age of fifty Chinese students have been work- 
ing at Cornell yearly. 
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TREATIES FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
between Switzerland and Rumania and be 
tween Norway and Finland have recently 
been negotiated. 


ITALY IMPORTS MORE Goops from the United 
States than from any other country, accord- 
ing to Italian foreign trade statistics for 1926, 


PREMIER MUSSOLINI OF ITALY and Count 
3ethlen, Premier of Hungary, signed, on 
April 5, a treaty of friendship, conciliation, 
and arbitration. 


THE CHINESE INSTITUTE OF Paris has re 
cently been opened at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. The Institute is in- 
tended to bring about a closer relation be- 
tween the Chinese and the French by means 
of a common education. 


THE PRAGUE Fair, which opened in Czecho- 
slovakia on March 20, had exhibitions from 
most of the countries of Europe, including 
Great Britain, Brazil, and the United States. 


THE JiTsuGo-No-HAwall, which recently is- 
sued a peace edition, has now brought out a 
number for southern California. The book is 
partly in English, partly in Japanese. Its 
dominant note is understanding, friendship, 
and peace between California and Japan. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED FROM MANILA that the 
Anglo-American College at Foo-Chow, China, 
is to reopen, and needs two men teachers and 
two new women teachers. 


A PAN-ASIATIC LEAGUE is under discussion 
in Asia, according to “International Glean- 
ings from Japan.” The advisability of re- 
gional groups of the League of Nations was 
discussed at the tenth conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of League of Nations As- 
sociations. Since that time a conference of 
representatives of Russia, China, Persia, and 
Afghanistan has met in Moscow to discuss 
a League for Asia which should be quite dis- 
tinct from the League centered at Geneva. 


A PaAN-PaciFic CONFERENCE on Education, 
Rehabilitation, Reclamation, and Recreation 
was held in Honolulu, April 11 to 16. It 
was called by the President of the United 
States, in accordance with a joint resolution 
of the Senate and House, to be held under 
the auspices of the Department of the In- 
terior. Acceptances were received from 


























Mexico, Panama, Peru, Honduras, Japan, 
Australia, Canada, and the Philippines. 


IMMIGRATION TO SoutTH AMERICA from 
Europe is continuing in increasing numbers, 
according to a tabloid of international labor 
news just issued by the Department of Labor. 
A large number of Italian agricultural immi- 
grants are expected in Paraguay; 96,887 im- 
migrants have entered the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in the last year, and a group of Aus- 
trian immigrants recently has arrived in 
Ecuador. 


AN AGREEMENT IS REPORTED to have been 
signed by the administration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway with the Japanese Yama- 
shita Kisen Kaisha Steamship Company 
covering ocean transportation from Vladivos- 
tock to ports of Japan, China, India, and 
Europe. According to this contract, the rail- 
way is stated to have granted the steamship 
company the exclusive right to carry all 
ocean freight from Vladivostock which ema- 
nates from the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Mr. MAssSEY, CANADA’S FIRST MINISTER to 
the United States, took up his new duties 
in Washington in February. William Phil- 
lips, of Massachusetts, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium and former undersecretary of state, 
is the first minister of the United States to 
Canada, 


CZECHOSLOVAK STUDENT ARCHITECTS will 
visit the United States early in the spring to 
study American architecture. This trip is 
arranged by officers of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, through Dr. E. Zimmer, 
president of Masaryk Academy of Work at 
Prague. At the same time forty engineering 
students from Czechoslovakia will enter this 
country under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Council and will be given prac- 
tice work in American industrial plants. 


THE EXxPorRT OF MOTION-PICTURE FILMS from 
the United States was less in 1926 than in 
1925, according to a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Latin America has 
become the leading market for American 
films from the standpoint of quantity. Eu- 
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rope is still the chief consumer of American 
films from the point of value. 


AYMARA INDIAN CHILDREN OF BOLIVIA have 
sent, through the National Young Women’s 
Christian Association of this country, a large 
box of home-made toys to the Indian chil- 
dren of North America as an evidence of their 
friendship and good will. 


REGULAR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS are being 
instituted by Yugoslavia with the Baltic 
States. Hitherto Yugoslavia, out of special 
regard for pre-revolutionary Russia, had no 
diplomatic representatives in States which 
were once parts of Russia, though it had 
consuls. 


THE AUSTRO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDU- 
CATION of Vienna offers to Americans travel- 
ing in Europe several courses of study from 
July 18 to August 27, 1927. The subjects 
offered are the German language, sight-seeing 
trips with instructors, social problems and 
art; for teachers there are three courses on 
phases of education. 


Mr. JULIUS KLEIN HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
secretary general of the Inter-American High 
Commission, a body which has national sec- 
tions in each of the twenty-one American re- 
publics. 


SOUFFLE D’EOLE 
By Lucien LAvRENT 


Brutis plaintivement 
Dans le vent, 
Harpe éolienne 

De ma peine. 


Mon coeur que tu mords 
D’un remords 

Préfére au silence . 

Sa souffrance. 


Il vaut mieux 
Souffrir sur les cimes 
Pour ses dieuz, 


Qw'aller aux abimes 
Muets ow s’éteint 


Le destin. 
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LETTER BOX 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


“My son,” as Oxenstiern, the eminent 
Swedish Prime Minister, is reported to have 
said in substance to a young man, “when 
you examine into world affairs you will be 
astonished to discover the little wisdom with 
which the business of nations is conducted.” 
This reference comes back to the writer when 
he views the conduct, first, of Great Britain, 
and then of the United States, in dealing 
with affairs in China. 

The sending of troops, and then more 
troops, to that country under the plea of 
protection for nationals manifestly provokes 
and must continue to provoke increasing op- 
position on the part of the Chinese and in- 
creasing contempt on their part for the ef- 
forts of our supposed Christian civilization. 

What a wonderful opportunity was lost by 
the United States in connection with this 
whole business! Suppose at the very in- 
ception of Chinese difficulties we had said 
to the chiefs of the two rival Chinese fac- 
tions: “We shall not send troops to your 
country. They would only intensify trou- 
ble. We expect to rely upon your good 
faith and your honor to see that no American 
life is taken and no American disturbed in 
the possession of his liberty and property.” 
Quite aside from the point that this course 
would have been in the higher sense of the 
word Christian, it would also have been of 
the greatest possible service alike to this 
country and to China. 

We have a right to believe that the Chinese 
are in their normal reactions not different 
from ourselves. We know that if we were 
placed upon our honor as a nation to do the 
right thing we would studiously avoid the 
performance of the wrong. We.may, there- 
fore, expect that the attitude of the Chinese 
would have been the same. 

Not this, however, has been our course. 
We have believed that the accidental or, if 
you please, wrongful, killing of an Amer- 
ican was in some way atoned for by the 
killing in turn of a hundred Chinese, and 
that the repeated killing of Chinese meant 
greater safety for Americans. The fact that 


the opposite was true, and in the present 
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state of human nature must be true, has not 
prevented us from relying upon force and 
guns rather than upon righteousness. 

The idea which I am trying to convey has 
been illustrated in a minor way by the ju- 
dicious protection many of our cities afford 
to their public parks and the flowers that 
adorn them. These cities, instead of putting 
up signs to the effect that “All trespassers 
will be arrested and fined.” “The grass must 
not be trampled on or flowers plucked under 
penalty of fine,’ say in their notices some- 
thing to this effect: “This property is the 
property of all the people, and the city re- 
lies upon its citizens to preserve undisturbed 
the property of all for the benefit of all.” 
Is there anyone who thinks that it is better, 
under the circumstances stated, to rely upon 
force than to rely upon the good sense and 
good intentions of the vast majority of our 
citizens? In this way, without force or 
violence or the threat of it, citizens protect 
their parks in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible. 

Transfer this simple line of action to the 
field of nations. Would not our suggestion 
to the Chinese of reliance upon their honor 
be infinitely better than unavailing attempts 
to protect Americans by killing Chinese? 

To take this line of action, which would 
have seemed to the writer to be Christian, 
as well as effective, seems not to have en- 
tered the brains of any of our authorities. 
We have blindly plunged ahead, killing right 
and left, with and without excuse. We will 
have as the reward of our action missionary 
efforts stopped, Americans driven out of 
China, and, to come to a more sordid plane, 
American business men infinitely injured. 
As the further reward of our conduct, we 
will reap years of hatred toward Americans. 

Is it not to be hoped that at some time in 
the not-too-distant future nations will learn 
that their sovereignty ends at their own 
borders, and that they must rely, and can 
better rely, upon the good faith of other na- 
tions to treat their citizens fairly? 

Think what a revolution in the thought of 
the world might have been wrought had our 
government taken such a position as I have 
indicated—a position which may not be re- 
garded as theoretical or Utopian, but which 
analysis will show to be in the very highest 
degree practical and beneficial and taking 
count of individual and national psychology. 

JACKSON H. RALSTON. 

Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. 



































BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD. By H. G. 
Wells. Two volumes. George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1926. Price, $5.00. 


The habit of writing outlines is still strong 
upon Mr. Wells. This time, however, it is 
the philosophy of human life upon which he 
dwells. Past, present, and future furnish 
him with data. He strives to make them 
drift together in some sort of logical pattern 
which shall be in accord with the laws, as 
he conceives them, of social and political 
science. The vehicle of expression for these 
generalizations he calls a “Novel at a new 
angle.” It would generally be considered a 
novel no more than Rousseau’s Emile. It is 
much less significant. Fully two-thirds of the 
work has no story content. It is the rumina- 
tion, not too well organized, of a garrulous 
elderly gentleman. Though occasionally neat, 
it is for the most part too voluble, too lan- 
guidly discursive, to be valuable. 

Whether or not Clissold, as a character in- 
dependent from Wells, is responsible for the 
ideas of the book is a matter for each reader 
to decide for himself. The illusion is very 
tenuous, where it exists at all, and is finally 
broken when, in criticising a previous book of 
his “Cousin Wells,” Clissold is made to say, 
“If a character may for once turn on his 
creator and be frank about him.” 

The book takes up all the after-war skepti- 
cisms and finds them mostly well grounded. 
Religion, current education, social customs, 
political doctrines, sex propriety, are all dis- 
cussed volubly, cleverly, destructively. Yet 
Mr. Wells—or should we say Mr. Clissold?— 
believes that he is building up a constructive 
plan upon which the world may function more 
successfully. 

It is difficult to extract from the maze of 
discursive thoughts anything so tangible as 
a plan. Yet the writer refers to what he 
has written as a scheme for “an economic 
world republic’ which he proposes, rather 
wearily, to advertise and push. 

Mr. Wells has written novels so much bet- 
ter and essays so much keener that we wish 
he had kept the two separate here and organ- 
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ized each after its own laws. The combina- 
tion is, in this case, boring and profitless. 


Europa YEAR-Book, 1927. Michael Frabman, 
Ramsey Muir, and Hugh F. Spender, edi- 
tors. Pp. 642. Harper & Bro., New York; 
Europa Publishing Co., London, 1927. Price, 
$5.00. 


To readers of international books and news 
this year-book, the second of its kind, will be 
invaluable. Not only is it a “Who’s Who” 
and directory for European politics, trade, 
science, art, and literature, but it contains 
valuable articles and statistics on all those 
topics. Migration, trade, agriculture, finance, 
education, armaments—all have special treat- 
ment. The main international associations 
are outlined, with the astonishing omission 
of the Interparliamentary Union, which we 
failed to find. Near the end of the book some 
pages are given to lists of Americans in Eu- 
rope. These include government representa- 
tives, large investors, and newspaper men. A 
European bibliography and personal index 
complete this useful reference book. 


SOUTHERN ALBANIA IN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 
1912-1923. By Edith Pierpont Stickney. 
Pp. 195, bibliography and index. Stanford 


University Press, 1926. Price, $2.50. 

Southern Albania or northern Epirus, a 
long-disputed region endangering the peace of 
Europe, is a locality interesting from many 
points of view. Though the region is only a 
little larger than the State of Delaware, its 
geographical importance is great. It faces 
the heel of Italy, only about sixty miles across 
the neck of the Adriatic Sea, and, together 
with the northern section, has long been 
coveted by that country. 

Economically, the south of Albania is less 
backward than the more rugged north. Its 
mountains, too, carry extensive forests, as 
yet scarcely touched, and there are believed 
to be great unexploited mineral resources 
there. 

Greece, on linguistic and historical grounds, 
believes southern Albania rightfully belongs 
to her. Italy desires its control for strategic 
reasons. Albania herself, north and south, 
has a strong desire for national unity, and 
other Balkan States also desire her inde- 
pendence lest Italy or Greece become domi- 
nant in the peninsula. 

This essay by Miss Stickney gives a brief 
historical survey of European events affecting 
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southern Albania before 1912 and a much 
more detailed account of its history from 
that date to 1923. The material which she 
has used is from the collection, largely un- 
published material, in the Hoover War 
Library at Stanford University. 

The recent flurry of excitement over the 
Treaty of Tirana, between Italy and Albania, 
and its ruffling of the peace of Europe, makes 
this a very timely document, as it is also 
scholarly and readable. 

The manuscript was awarded the George 
Louis Beer prize by the American Historical 
Association in 1925. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED. By James Latimore 
Himrod, LL. D. Pp. 28. Chicago, Histori- 
eal Society, 1926. 


The story of this different sort of pioneer in 
mid-America has struck the imagination of 
numerous writers. At least four works of 
fiction have been based upon his life, and 
dozens of magazine and newspaper stories 
have appeared from time to time about Johnny 
Appleseed. Traveling with his bags of seeds 
for company, this kindly, gentle soul rode 
back and forth between settled lands and the 
pioneer outposts, bringing to the frontier the 
apple seeds he begged from the cider-presses 
or from some well-grown orchard in the East. 
He planted for the scattered families and 
taught them how to care for the young or- 
chards, returning year by year to continue 
his supervision until the trees were safe. As 
the outposts moved farther west, Johnny, too, 
pushed out, far as a single lonely cabin could 
be found. 

To correct some of the inaccuracies which 
have crept into the Johnny Appleseed story, 
his grandson, who knew him well, has writ- 
ten this little brochure. As a character, 
Johnny already lives, from Miss Atkinson’s 
novel, published by Harper in 1915. But a 
pamphlet of this sort is historically interest- 
ing as well. 

A pageant play based on the story is in- 
cluded in the booklet. 


SPANISH ALTA CALIFoRNIA. By Alberta John- 
son Denis. Pp. 537 Index. Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1927. Price, $3.50. 


Here is a subject of great potential inter- 
est. The early days of California were full 
of heroic and romantic interest. The pene- 


tration, from Lower California and from 
other parts of Mexico to the upper province, 


now our State of California, is a rich and 
eventful story. Apparently, too, the author 
has spared no pains to gather her wealth, 
not to say clutter, of material. Unfortunate. 
ly, however, the sentence structure is often 
so inverted and involved that to read a page 
is like translating from another tongue. The 
thought, also, in many spots jumps inconse- 
quently from one point to another and back 
again. Will not somebody rewrite this form- 
less, but probably valuable, collection of data, 
so we can read and enjoy the story of early 
California? ° 


GENEVA OPIUM CONFERENCES: STATEMENTS 
OF THE CHINESE DELEGATES. By Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze. Pp. 163. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1926. 


Dr. Sze was at the head of the Chinese 
delegation to the Washington Limitation of 
Armament Conference and to the two Geneva 
opium conferences of 1924 and 1925. As 
head of the delegations, he was spokesman 
for China. Therefore, his editing and pub- 
lishing of these statements vouches for their 
accuracy. They appeared, of course, in the 
minutes published by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Sze, a 
courteous and expert diplomat, now minister 
of China to the United States, says in his 
introduction to this book that one reason 
for its presentation in a volume is that he 
wishes to correct misleading newspaper re- 
ports sent out from Geneva and to stimulate 
the formation of a Chinese foreign news 
service. 

In this connection we recall that Mr. Wil- 
loughby, in his book on the Geneva Con- 
ference on Opium, devotes its closing para- 
graph to a strong indictment of the continual 
misrepresentation of American arguments in 
European papers during the conferences. 

A brief introduction and two letters in 
annexes are all that this volume of Dr. Sze’s 
contains besides the Chines statements as 
reported by the League of Nations. It is a 
valuable contribution to the story of opium 
control and to China’s attitude toward it. 


AppressEs. By Sao-ke Alfred Sze. Pp. 131. 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 


This is a collection of five addresses de- 
livered by the able Chinese minister to the 
United States, in the year 1925-26. 
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They treat of China’s problems, her un- 
rest and her general attitude toward the 
West. They are ably composed, restrained 
and straightfoward. They explain much 
that Occidentals ought to know about China. 
Withal they are friendly in tone, if un- 
equivocal in their exposition of fact. 

It is such interpreters as these which are 
needed if East and West are ever to meet. 


PLEASURE FROM PicTuRES. By Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey, Pp. 33. American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


The American Library Association has 
been publishing a series of booklets under 
the general title “Reading with a Purpose.” 
They are a series of reading courses, each 
compiled with comment and _ instructive 
criticism by an expert in the given field. 

This little brochure by Mr. Bailey is, as 
anyone who knows the author would expect 
it to be, breezy, helpful and unostentatious. 
He has those qualities of a genuine teacher 
which win you to interest in his subject. He 
speaks from a lifetime of work in art and 
love for it. Therefore his list of books and 
comments on pictures are not only charming, 
but educational even to a beginner in art. 


Stories oF Porto Rico. By Elizabeth Kneip- 
ple Van Deusen. Pp. 245. Silver Bur- 
dette & Co., New York, 1926. 


This is a pleasing little school reader, de- 
signed especially for children of the seventh 
and eighth grades in Porto Rico schools. 
The stories are of Porto Rico children, their 
adventures and surroundings. It is written 
in natural, vivacious English, with the hope 
that pupils will learn to use more idiomati- 
cally the language of the United States. The 
familiar names and places serve to hold the 
interest of native readers. It would be a 
useful and instructive supplementary reader 
as well in the United States. Because the 
writer is a lover of beauty and poetry, her 
appreciation of the island, its inhabitants 
and its scenic loveliness, would be inspiring 
also to American youth. 


Utopia In CuHatns. By Morris Gordin. Pp. 
272. Houghton & Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. 
Price, $2.50. 


The writer of this book fled from Russia 
to the United States in 1912 to escape the 
terrors of the Stolypin rule in his own land. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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An ardent socialist, he conceived that in a 
land where capitalism was at its highest 
there its fall and the advent of socialism 
were nearest. He longed for the coming of 
class revolution. 

When, in 1917, news came of the revolution 
in Russia, Gordin was filled with joy. He 
wished to return to his old home; but it was 
not until 1921 that all obstacles were over- 
come, and, with a forged passport and under 
an assumed name, he set sail for Russia, the 
“Country of Proletarian Freedom.” 

The narrative is flowery for the first few 
chapters, full of rhapsody and bombastic 
visions. When, however, Gordin and his 
little shipboard commune reach the Soviet 
border, the style changes to quick, detailed 
narrative of things as they happen. 

For three years Gordin worked for the 
Communist Party in different parts of Rus- 
sia. Increasingly he found himself unable 
to escape the conviction that Bolshevism was 
a monster of brutal dictatorship, its methods 
unscrupulous and stupid. Reform from with- 
in seemed to be impossible. At last he ad- 
mitted to himself that tyranny must remain 
the basis of the Russian régime. No free- 
dom existed, either Proletarian or any other. 

Disillusioned, he got himself transferred 
back to America, ostensibly to work here for 
the Internationale. But he carried secretly 
in his boots a counter-revolutionary docu- 
ment, written on sheets of cigarette paper. 

His book reads like a truthful document. 
It probably voices the experience of many 
socialist idealists after they have been con- 
fronted with actual conditions in Soviet 
Russia. 


THE PrRESIDENT’s Hat. By Robert P. Her- 
ring. Pp. 219. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1926. Price, $3.50. 

One is at a loss to decide whether the 
young author of this book is, himself, more 
concerned with the country through which 
the two young men of his tale tramped or 
with their casual talk by the way. The con- 
versation wandered from cabbages to kings, 
seldom significant, if never banal. The 
reader, at all events, would prefer to know 
about the little-traveled region in which they 
climbed up to Andorra, the hidden republic 
among the Pyrenees. 

This one gets, delightfully, but quite in- 
definitely, through the fresh outlook of the 
youths, who enjoy their stops by streams to 
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eat, bathe, and nap, quite as much, appar- 
ently, as they do the bits of the Charlemagne 
myth upon which they continually stumble. 
The little towns which have lived undis- 
turbed for eleven centuries among their 
mountains are casually sketched. There is 
a bit about the natives, more about the 
lunches and dinners and beds. 

The Republic of Andorra, itself, the ob- 
jective of the whole trip, is so incidentally 
handled that one feels afresh how unimpor- 
tant is a goal compared to the thrill of ap- 
proaching it. Just what does constitute the 
interest of Andorra? Is it solely the diffi- 
culty of access? We are compelled to refer 
to guide books for real information. Even 
inaccessibility will soon be lost, however, 
for the trampers found to their distress that 
bus routes are soon to climb even to 
Andorra. 


War, PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. By Leo Tol- 
stoi, Pp. 124. Vanguard Press, New York, 
1926. Price, 50 cents. 


The anti-war convictions of the great Rus- 
sian novelist are too familiar to need re- 
capitulation here. A member of the old Rus- 
sian ruling class, he early learned to resent 
war and all other forms of oppression. By 
choice he lived as a peasant, though born a 
Count. He worked with his hands and 
wrote the novels which have made him 
famous. 

But his pen was busy, too, almost up to 
the time of his death, in 1910, trying to win 
people to his views on brotherhood. 

The articles and letters republished here 
are a valuable part of the history of the Eu- 
ropean peace movement. 

The Vanguard Press is republishing, at a 
nominal price, numerous other books, of the 
sort which have questioned the prevailing 
social order. Among them are William Mor- 
ris’ “News from Nowhere” and Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward.” There are other books 
more modern, of a radical trend, and an- 
other classic, though abridged, George’s 
work on the single tax, “Progress and Poy- 
erty.” 


Pp. 398, 
Indian- 


MAN Is War. By John Carter. 
index, maps. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
apolis, 1926. Price, $3.50. 


“Civilization has harnessed to the use of 
war the primitive forces which are as old as 
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man; rhythm, vanity, herd instinct, and ~ 
rallying instinct. Their symbols are the fife © 
and drum, the uniform, the regiment, and © 
the flag. Against these the peace-mongerg | 
storm in vain, for they are so deep in human ~ 
nature that they can never be eliminated.” ~ 

John Carter, whose sources for this book ~ 
are, he says, “ten years of youth in a dozen © 
different countries and a score of cities,” ~ 
takes up, one after another, the tools devised ~ 
by man for building a world and finds them © 
sure to build for war as well as for co | 
operation. And this’ because of man’s in- © 
herent nature. a 

The fearless, clever manner in which he — 
attacks his subject is arresting. He looks © 
upon political bodies and finds them sure to — 
collide with each other. He looks at the © 
League of Nations, and though it can pre — 
vent some difficulties, it has, says the au- 
thor, seen some forty wars since its incep- q 
tion, after which it probably stopped one, 
He considers, too, that British statesmen 
have made the League machinery an almost 
perfect instrument for British diplomacy. : 

He discusses proletarchy, theocracy, diplo — 
macy, and in each he sees seed of more con ~ 
flict than harmony. Communism and capi- 
talism, not quite separable in practice, both ~ 
hold menaces. Of the two, only capitalism : 
is workable; but it is full of pitfalls. 

Mr. Carter seldom swerves to actual bitter- — 
ness, though the “Diplomatic Dictionary” at ; 
the end of the book is caustic enough. He ~ 
seems rather to be honestly trying to un — 
cover the facts. 

A few harassing problems may, he con = 
cludes, be solved by man. Certain present — 
dangers may quite probably be overcome; ~ 
but in each topic his logic takes him always — 
to the dead level of this: “The world will 
find peace when man is extinct; for man is | 
war.” 

There is no joy visible in his conclusions. 
He frankly speaks of “danger spots” as 
though war were a calamity. He seems to © 
share the world longing, if not its dream of 
peace. Does it not occur to Mr. Carter that 
this longing is also rooted deep in man? 
The whole book, in fact, is a testimony to ~ 
the great human dream of peace. And who 
dare prophesy that so deep a hunger may 
not.one day harness even the rhythm, the | 
vanity, and the mass instincts of the race 
to the service of its dream? 








